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EVIDENCE! 


“What one bank said to another’ 


Again we reproduce a telegram from a Moran client bank to a prospective 
client. This message tells why the Moran Customers Plan of Building Savings 
Accounts is being used by more banks with greater success than any other 


campaign method. May we suggest that you write us for further details. 


B.T. MORAN 


INC. 


WRIGLEY BUILDING, 


CHICAGO 


PATRONS ARE REQUESTED TO FAVOR THE COMPANY BY CRITICISM AND SUGGESTION CONCERNING ITS SERVICE 1201-5 


CLASS OF SERVICE SIG NS 
This i k lt DL = Day Letter 
Telegram or Cable- | NM = Night Message 
U N I O N - NL = Nighe Letter 


gram unless its de- 
etred character is in- LOO = Deferred Cabiz 
CLT = Cable Letter 
NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT 


dicated by a suitable 
sign above or prece 
WLT = Week-End Lecter 


the address. 


J. WILLEVER, FinstT vice 


~The filing time as shown in the date line on full-rate telegram: and day letters, and the time of receipt at destination aa shown on all messages, is STANDARD TIME. 


45 DL COLLECT 7 EXTRA OL-BF 21 1003A 


PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL BANK OF 


WE FEEL SATISFIED RESULTS MORAN CAMPAIGN FIRST FOUR WEEKS 


OPENED APPROX IMATELY TWENTY FIVE HUNDRED NEW ACCOUNTS FORTY 
PERCENT OF WHOM HAVE ALREADY REDEPOSITED BELIEVE RESULTS IN 
A YEAR WILL SHOW AS ADVERTISING 1T 1S A GOOD iINVESTMENT- 
NIE VICE PRESIDENT EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


*NAMES, ADDRESSES AND DETAILS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
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“The Pied Typer” 
Sirs: 

The enclosed advertisement has caused 
no end of comment, fun and sometimes 
embarrassment. 
We thought that 
it might be of in- 
terest to some of 
your readers if you 
care to publish it. 
Some of our cus- 
tomers took it seri- 
ously. 

We were build- 
ing a new building 
a year ago and this 
advertisement was 

ublished after we 

ad moved into 
our temporary 
quarters. Theclip- 
ping also enclosed 
explains how the mistake was made in 
setting up the ad. 

We would be glad to have it returned 
when you are through with it. 

Roy T. Exston, CasHIER 
First National Bank 
Warwick, N. Y. 


[Moved and Ready 
to Serve You! 


We always start at 9:00 Admission TSe each 
im our temporary Quarters in the New 
Masonic Building 
AT YOUR SERVICE HERE 
FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULT. 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT. 

COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS. 


INTEREST DEPARTMENT PAYING IN. 
TEREST ON YOUR SAVINGS FOUR 
TIMES A YEAR. 


The First National Bank 
Warwick, M Y. 


A Safe Bank tor 04 Years 


Next day, the newspaper explained 
editorially that, while making up, an 
accident happened to the page in which 
the ad appeared, and, in the haste of 
reassembling, the compositor seized 
upon the extra line, “Admission 75 
cents,” from another ad and gave it 
to the bank. “But,” naively comments 
Ye Ed, “it proves one thing —the 
people read the ads.”’ 


Victor Victorious 
Sirs: 
Kindly stop sending us The Burroughs 
Clearing House. It is a nuisance. 
G. W. HiGinsoruam, Cashier 
State Bank of Victor 
Victor, N. Y. 


Referred to the Source 
Sirs: 
_ Will you kindly inform me where further 
information and data may be secured on 
the article by Howard Haines, entitled 
“The New Profit Twins,” which appeared 
in the January number of The Burroughs 
Clearing House. 
GeorGE H. Ramsay 
Duquesne Trust Company, 
Duquesne, Pa. 


Coming up! 
Sirs: 

I was very much interested in a number 
of articles in your current issue (January) 
dealing with insurance trusts, investments 
and a story entitled ‘Research for Branch 
Location” (By James H. Collins). Mr. 


Collins, in his story, draws a very interest- 
ing analogy between branch banks and 


HERBERT SHRYER 


communities 


gave us coinage 


bank men’s great medium of education 


pression 


The Staff Looks at Personnel 


supply 


N. V. FARRELL 
Eastern Representative 
One Park Ave. Bldg., 1 Park Ave., New York City 
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chain stores, which opens up a field for a 
great deal of discussion. 

As you perhaps know, group banking 
has been developed in the Northwest on 
an extensive scale during the year 1929. 
While it has always existed by a number of 
banks owned Saran holding companies or 


through centralized control of stock, the 
‘Northwest Bancorporation actually de- 
veloped the idea on a large scale; and, 
during the same year, a group headed by 
the First National Bank of Minneapolis 
and the First National Bank of St. Paul 
entered the field. We have made a con- 
siderable detailed study of the banking 
situation in the Northwest before the or- 
ganization of these corporations and since, 
and it is very encouraging te note the 
change that has taken place. 

During the period of less than one year, 
financial conditions have been very much 
improved and communities stabilized to a 
marked degree. People everywhere in the 


Northwest realize the change that has 
taken place in the banking field and are 
welcoming the opportunity to transact 
business with large banking organizations 
that are equipped to render a more com- 
plete service than has been possible here- 
tofore by smaller country banks. 

Perhaps you would be interested in 
reading a booklet which we have published 
on this subject entitled “Blazing a New 
Financial which we are to 
send you under separate cover. 

We have not seen you up in Minneap- 
olis for a very long time and would like to 
have you come up and pay us a visit and 
let us tell you more about the change that 
has taken place in the financial structure of 
the Northwest and Middlewest territory. 


W. E. BrocKMAN 
Advertising and Publicity Director 
Northwest Bancorporation 
Minneapolis 
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ye interviews between depositors and their 


bankers are becoming more frequent. Recent 
events have created a far more receptive mood 
for conservative investment. Investors are buy- 
ing for income and for safety of principal. Now 
is an exceptionally opportune time to expand 
bond sales. 

Of course, construction of an attractive, rap- 
idly moving offering list involves a problem quite 
different from that of selecting bonds for a bank’s 
own reserves. Customers vary greatly in their in- 
vestment needs and offerings must be well diver- 
sified to meet them. 


going 
bonds this time!” 


The simplest solution is close co-operation 
between the bank and an established invest- 
ment house which has consistently maintained 
a conservative investment viewpoint. This as- 
sures an ample supply of good bonds enjoy- 
ing wide public acceptance. These are factors 
which make for rapid turnover and satisfactory 
profit in the operation of an investment sales 
department. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. will be glad to consult with 
banks which are taking advantage of the present 
strategic moment to meet the requirements of 
their customers. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE 
THAN 
ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening... 
Increase your knowledge of 
sound investment by listening 
to the Old Counsellor on the 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Program. 


Broadcast over a Coast 
to Coast network of 37 
stations associated with 
the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. Orchestral music. 


9 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 
8 P.M. Central Standard Time 


7 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 


6 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 


T H E V ES T OR 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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the Answer? 


A Study of the Chang- 
ing Trend in Banking 
Practice and How It 
Affects Communities 


cBy W. Espey Albig 


Deputy Manager, American Bankers Association 


HE general recession in savings deposits in banks in 

most of the states of the United States during the 

past year has served to focus attention upon the 
matter of the relation of banks to money. 

Originally the business of banks was conducted on the 
banks’ capital, but for a good many years now they have 
operated on deposits rather than on capital. This practice 
grew rapidly after the Civil War. Capital now supplies a 
safeguard for deposits. Upon the banks alone came to be 
placed dependence for the supply of money for all purposes. 

Although it is generally recognized that practices in 
business and banking are constantly changing, we always 
expect to find remaining the practices with which we are 
familiar. Change does come. For several years after the 
business recession of 1920, in fact even to this day, writers 
in business journals referred to the practice of “‘hand-to- 
mouth” buying by distributors, as though that practice 
would be abandoned and the old practice of carrying heavy 
inventories restored, even though manufacturing and 
transportation had been geared to the new idea. Much 
capital expenditure by railroads and manufacturing plants 
during the last six years has been on account of this newer 
practice. 

_ After the World War, money for the purchase or build- 
ing of homes was difficult to get in ordinary banking chan- 
nels. As a result, building and loan associations grew 
rapidly, both in numbers and in size. There were two 
reasons. These associations supplied needed capital for 
house building or purchase. Also, by reason of their 
exemption in many cases from taxation and from carrying 
reserves, they were able to pay higher interest rates than 
banks. Congress influenced the favor in which these asso- 
Clations were held by allowing each holder of association 
stock an exemption from tax up to $300 annually on divi- 
dends. So substantial has been their growth in some 
sections that they became keen competitors with banks 


Mr. Albig 


for time money and, in some localities, even threatened the 
financial balance of power. Their work was primarily in the 
savings field. Because until very recently the savings busi- 
ness was not highly regarded by many bankers trained in 
commercial banking, this defection of time money from the 
banks was not generally observed, or its significance noted. 

A situation has now appeared which is more easily dis- 
cernible by the commercial banker because it comes in the 
form of direct competition, strikes immediately at his field 
of work and affects the earnings of his institution. This com- 
petition arises from several sources. The first is the large 
volume of free money outside the banks. 

On June 29, 1929, when the volume of demand deposits 
in banks in continental United States stood at about twenty- 
two billion dollars, almost three billion dollars was loaned on 
the New York Stock Exchange from sources outside the 
banks, which sum was $345,000,000 more than that loaned 
by banks. This volume of money outside of banks loaned on 
the New York Stock Exchange was equal to 14 per cent of all 
the commercial money deposited in the banks of the United 
States! Three months later this volume had increased a 
billion dollars, or equal to 18 per cent of the demand deposits 
in banks on June 29, 1929. 

Of course in this huge volume was some money from 


abroad. The bulk, however, was from our own country. 


Since the passing of the peak in brokers’ loans, this volume 
of outside money in brokers’ loans has been cut in two. The 
remainder continues to function, however, and not all of it 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LOANS 
ALL FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBER BANKS 
June 30, 1925-1929 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


Year Total Loans on securities All other loans 
1925 $20,655,000 $6,718,000 $13,937,000 
1926 22,061,000 7,321,000 14,740,000 
1927 22,938,000 8,156,000 14,782,000 
1928 25,303,000 9,068,000 15,235,000 
1929 25,658,000 9,759,000 15,899,000 


WEEKLY REPORTING FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBER BANKS 


IN LEADING CITIES (12 Federal Reserve Cities) 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


Total loans, 


Loans on 


All other loans 


* estimated 


Date disc. and invest. securities including disc. Investments 
Apr. 9, 1924 $16,568,636 $3,829,657 $7,998,630 $4,512,707 
Apr. 8, 1925 18,621,300 4,725,112 8,214,618 5,484,016 
Apr. 7, 1926 19,492,552 5,349,972 8,448,024 5,539,454 
Apr. 6, 1927 20,277,727 5,537,515 8,696,334 5,880,913 
Apr. 4, 1928 22,382,790 6,723,169 8,917,321 6,596,104 
Apr. 3, 1929 22,561,000 7,516,000 9,068,000 5,978,000 

LOANS ELIGIBLE FOR REDISCOUNT WITH 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 

June 30 Total ~ N 
1929 5,440 978 2,974 1,488 
1928 5,746 1,096 3,267 1,383 
1927 5,214 444 3,361 1,409 
1926 5,435 515 3,497 1,423 
1925 5,600* 481 3,413 1,706* 
1924 5,660* 334 3,542 1,786* 
1923 6,094 * 744 3,564 1,786* 

~ 1920 9,500* 2,730* 4,500 2,270* 


by any means is being utilized through 
banks. Much of it is being used in 
making loans by corporations. 

The second source of competition 
arises through the recession in demand 
deposits in banks. This has developed 
side by side with the growth of the 
volume of free money. 

The decrease in demand deposits in 
comparison with total individual de- 
posits, first became noticeable in 1919. 
In part this decrease may have been 
due to the increased emphasis placed 
by banks on savings deposits. Adver- 
tising for savings induced by the lower 
reserve required under the amendment 
to the Federal Reserve Act, together 
with the growing tendency to impose 
service charges on small commercial 
accounts, undoubtedly caused transfer 
from commercial accounts to savings 
deposits. However, it would appear 


that these were contributing causes 
rather than basic. 

More and more during the past few 
years, money represented by bank 
balances has been demanding interest. 
The time of free balances in banks has 
gone. 

Although individual deposits in- 
creased about 5% billion dollars from 
1925 to 1929, demand deposits in- 
creased only about 240 million dollars. 
The commercial business of the coun- 
try must, therefore, be conducted on a 
relatively smaller volume of money. 
This tends to another banking develop- 
ment which will be mentioned later. 

Another factor which is causing 
thought on the part of bankers and 
bringing a decrease in earnings in some 
quarters is the failure of discounts or 
commercial loans to keep pace with 
loans on securities. 


THE BURROUGHS 


The figures supplied by the weekly 
reporting member banks of the Federal 
Reserve Sysem make an interesting 
showing. 

Loans on securities in reporting 
banks, over the five year period, had 
increased by approximately 
$3,687,000,000, or 100 per cent; “all 
other loans,”’ which includes commer- 
cial loans, had increased approximately 
$1,070,000,000, or 13 per cent. 

More clearly is the trend shown by 
the report of all member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System for the past 
five years. 

Loans on securities increased 
$3,041,000,000, or 45 per cent. All 
other loans increased $1,962,000,000, 
or 14 per cent. 


"THESE figures indicate the changes 

which in a large way are developing 
in commercial banking. The accom- 
panying tabulation indicates more 
specifically the changes in commercial 
loans, as illustrated by the trend of 
loans eligible for rediscount in the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

Complete reports for all member 
banks are available for 1926 and years 
subsequent thereto. Partial reports 
are available for 1920 and then again 
for 1923 to 1926. 

Loans eligible for rediscount held by 
the Federal Reserve banks and member 
banks increased only five million dol- 
lars or .09 per cent from 1926 to 1929, 
while loans on securities over this same 
period increased 3,686 millions, or 
96.2 per cent. National banks afford 
a longer period of review. Paper in 
national banks eligible for rediscount 
as of June 30, 1920, stood at 4,320 
million dollars, which had decreased 
by 1923 to 3,564 millions, or 21.2 per 
cent. Thus eligible paper held by 
national banks has by easy stages 
receded until it reached the lowest 
point in history, 2,974 millions, on 
June 29, 1929. It is highly probable 
that the figure for 1920 does not repre- 
sent a normal situation, when consider- 
ation is taken of the industrial condi- 
tion at that time; but the decline from 
1923 to 1929, six years, can without 
doubt be regarded as a normal trend. 

That the possible change from the 
national system to a state system of 
any large banks has not influenced the 
general trend, is indicated by the lack 
of a material increase during the years 
1926 to 1929 of the loans eligible for 
rediscount in all the member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

The relative decline in loans eligible 
for rediscount at the Federal Reserve 
banks has developed from several 
causes: lower inventories by manu- 


facturers and distributors; organiza- 
tion of finance companies; develop- 
ment of chain stores; and mergers 1n 
industry. 
Prior to the war, heavy inventories 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


were the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. In many cases payment for them 
was met by commercial loans at the 
local banks. In some cases these notes 
ran for many months, through numer- 
ous renewals. A corporation, partner- 
ship, or individual borrowing $100,000 
in a normal money market, paid inter- 
est ranging from 5 to 6 per cent and had 
the use of $80,000. The bank had the 
use of $20,000, less reserve require- 
ments, and the interest on the principal 
amount of the loan. 

Local merchants were frequent bor- 
rowers at banks. Now these mer- 
chants in many cases have given way 
to chain stores in practically every 
type of merchandising. It is asserted 
in some quarters that units of chain 
store organization do not use a bank’s 
loaning facilities, and do not buy any 
of the other services which banks have 
for sale. Not being borrowers, they 
do not have compensating balances at 
the bank. Their financing is done 
with metropolitan banks or by means 
of bonds, notes or common stock. 

A similar situation is found in the 
case of other corporations. Mergers 
have made local plants simply units in 
a large aggregation and the financing 
is done by the executives of the com- 
pany through bonds, or stock, or both. 
In fact, the more complete financing 
of corporations by bond and stock 
issues was in part brought about by the 
action of banks which insisted during 
the recession of the early 20’s that the 
corporations liquidate the slow moving 
or “frozen” credit extended by banks. 
The wider range of this type of financ- 
ing has possibly been accelerated by 
ambitious investment houses desiring 
new issues. 

The present practice of many suc- 
cessful corporations is not to pay 
nearly all their earnings in dividends. 
The deflation of 1920 is yet in mind. 
The heavy mortality in business execu- 
tives immediately following that period 
will not soon be forgotten. All the 
resourcefulness of an executive availed 
nothing in the absence of liquid re- 
Serves. Present day executives will 


never of their own volition be caught 
in a jam of that kind. Reserves will be 


DEMAND AND TIME DEPOSITS maintained even if it 

SHOWING RELATION TO EACH OTHER necessitates reduc- 

ad AND TO INDIVIDUAL DEPOSITS — tion in the present 
JUNE 30, 1912 —JUNE 30, 1929 | rate of dividends. 

Year after year sur- 

pluses pile up. Some 
| 4 of it is ploughed back 

P | 37 into the business. 
| | | Not all concerns can 

use it to advantage 

Th: in their own business. 

Then it is utilized in 

1 the purchase of bonds 
or stocks, loaned to 
subsidiary companies 


put into acceptances, 
into treasury bills, or into banks. In 
the event the call money rate on the 
New York Stock Exchange is high, 
it may go there. Whether it goes 
into the bank or into competition 
with the bank will generally be de- 
termined by the profit it will receive. 

What is the significance to banks of 
all this change? 

It is not a new development. It 
offers increased opportunity for those 
banks that are in a position to build 
an organization to meet the needs of 
industry and commerce as they de- 
velop. Metropolitan banks long ago 
sensed the trend and are abreast of it 
today. Many country banks have no 
opportunity to become affiliated with 
the larger phases of this trend. They 
see only the better elements of their 
banking business, the commercial 
loans, fading out of the picture. They 
find the second grade discounts proving 
a loss; and many of their other loans 
slow moving. Their former customers 
have, in financing, 
substituted a cheaper 
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LOANS, INVESTMENTS, AND 
PAPER ELIGIBLE FOR REDISCOUNT 
IN BANKS OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
1918-1929 

Tote! Fpderet Rasorve Sys = 
22000) Loans on securilies 
Lnvestments / 
toons, aiguble, for rediscount in 


19000] Estimated 
1800: 7 
1100 

160 
15000! 

800: 
100 

400: 

2000 — 
1918 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 ' 


He gave no reasons. 
stated facts. 

With the changed trends in financ- 
ing, the metropolitan banks organized 
investment departments and syndi- 
cates for underwriting issues of bonds. 
As common stocks grew in favor among 
the people generally, these institutions 
included their distribution. 


He simply 


‘THE country banks by reason of 

their small amount of capital and 

the limited opportunity were prevented 

from participating in this activity. 

Such small amounts of securities as 

they might want for their customers 
(Continued on page 44) 


and perhaps more 
convenient way | 


CAPITAL. SURPLUS, AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


RELATION OF DEPOSITS TO 


IN ALL TYPES OF BANKS 


through bonds and 
stock sales. 


la 


OF 


In many cases the 
country banks have 


/ 


d 


not been able to par- 
ticipate in the trend 


toward loans on 
securities because 
adequate investment 


securities were not, 

available for collat- AV, 

eral on the part of / 

their customers. 
President Hoover 


in his recent address 


to Congress said: 
“The growth in size 


and stability of the 
metropolitan banks is 


in marked contrast 
to the trend in the 


country districts, with | = 
the losses these fail- 

ures have imposed 
upon the agricultural 
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Methods and Prog- 
ress of the Pub- 
lic Trust Office 


T has been said that 
] in its social legisla- 
tion New Zealand 
leads the world and 
certainly in providing 
for a State Executor 
and Trustee as far back 
as 1872 it was a long 
way ahead of those 
other countries which 
have since followed its 
example. 

The record of New 
Zealand’s Public Trust 
Office is one of con- 
tinued success during 
the fifty-seven years of 
its existence until at 
the present time it has 
estates and funds in its charge of a 
total value of some $250,000,000. 

Prior to the establishment of the 
Public Trust Office, difficulty had been 
experienced in New Zealand in finding 
friends willing to undertake the duties 
of trustees and at the same time pos- 
sessing qualifications which would 
enable them to carry out those duties 
satisfactorily. 

New Zealand was then a new country 
where a man’s financial position was 
subject to change frequently and 
rapidly, and the element of solvency — 
a most important one when considering 
the fitness of a person to be a trustee — 
might quickly disappear. 

The value of colonial property fluc- 
tuated considerably in those early days 
and the administration of a trust re- 
quired close personal supervision, but 
it often happened that when a trustee’s 
appointment took effect, he had left 
the colony or removed to another part 
and would be unable to give the close 
attention to the administration which 
the trust required. 

In these circumstances the idea was 


The Public Trust Office in Wellington 


conceived by the late Hon. E. C. J. 
Stevens of the appointment of a state 
official whose special functions it should 
be to undertake duties of this kind and 
who by his frequent employment as a 
trustee would possess wide experience 
and for whose conduct the govern- 
ment would be responsible. 


H's representations were successful, 

and SirJulius Vogel, the then colonial 
treasurer, introduced a bill to carry 
them into effect, but, although it 
passed the House of Representatives, 
it was thrown out by the Legislative 
Council. 
in 1872 with certain amendments to 
meet the objections leveled against 
the previous measure—one of which 
was that the proposal interfered witb 
private enterprise—and in the new 
bill this objection was met in part by 
the omission of the former provisions 
empowering the Public Trustee to act 
as attorney. 

It was considered that there should 
be some guarantee against loss through 
the acts or defaults of the Public 


The bill was reintroduced © 
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Dominion New Zealand 


i 


cBy J. W. Macdonald 


Public Trustee, New Zealand 


Trustee and the 1872 
Bill provided that if 
any person suffering 
such loss should be 
unable to obtain com- 
pensation the 
Public Trustee, the de- 
ficiency should be made 
good out of the consoli- 
dated fund. This re- 
mains the outstanding 
feature of the Public 
Trust Office of New 
Zealand —that the fidel- 
ity and integrity of the 
Public Trustee and of 
all officers employed by 
him are guaranteed by 
the state. 

One of the main considerations in 
favor of corporate trusteeship is the 
security of trust funds. It need not 
be stressed that the principal concern 
of the person creating the trust rela- 
tionship is to ensure, as far as possible, 
that the trust funds will be carefully 
conserved and applied at the proper 
time in accordance with his or her 
directions. This object may be de- 
feated by the inexperience, inefficiency, 
recklessness or dishonesty of the person 
appointed to administer the trust. 
This risk is considerably minimized 
by the appointment of a corporate 
trustee, for, apart from the experience 
and safeguards, a trust institution has 
to maintain a reputation for efficiency 
and careful administration. 

Furthermore, in the case of loss 
through acts or omissions on the part 
of a trust institution, its resources 
constitute an extensive guarantee that 
the loss will be made good. Obviously 
this protection is absent in a number 
of cases where private trustees have 
been appointed, and it is often found 
that a trustee who has caused loss 
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through inefficiency or dishonésty is 
not in a position financially to make 
good the loss suffered by the trust 
estate. 

The Public Trust Office combines all 
the advantages of corporate trustee- 
ship and, as I shall show, affords addi- 
tional advantages and safeguards, and 
there is no doubt that it has made a 
very strong appeal to the people of 
New Zealand. Since its inception the 
office has made steady progress, and 
during the past thirty years the 
growth of its business has been phe- 
nomenally rapid. This growth may 
be exemplified by the following table. — 


Value in pounds sterling 


Year ended of estates under adminis- 
March 31 tration: 
1899 2,110,316 
1904 3,152,882 
1909 6,399,567 
1914 12,282,883 
1919 19,242,347 
1924 32,404,724 
1929 48,334,700 


Further striking evidence of the 
confidence reposed in the office is 
afforded by the fact that in the past 
fifteen years the number of wills held 
for safe custody on behalf of living 
persons who have appointed the Public 
Trustee their executor, has increased 
from 6,427 to 62,841. 

In considering these figures it must 
not be thought that the growth of the 
office has been assisted by anything 
in the nature of a monopoly in the 
class of work which it undertakes. 
There are in active competition with 
it the legal profession and a number of 
trust companies, some of which are 
institutions of long standing. 

When it is remembered that the 
total population of New Zealand is 
about one and a half million people, 
it will be realized that the Public 
Trust Office occupies a prominent 
position in the financial life of the 
dominion. 

In the organization of the Public 
Trust Office special attention has been 
devoted to staff requirements. In the 
first place, the general body of its 
officers are specially qualified in law, 
accountancy, finance and commerce, 
and devote the whole of their business 
lives to the study and practice of the 
office and its work. Moreover, the 
office employs advisory experts in a 
number of spheres of business and 
economic activity. 

Consider, for example, farming 
estates. The farming interests are of 
supreme importance in this dominion. 
Accordingly, the Public Trustee has 
attached to his permanent establish- 
ment a number of farm inspectors 
skilled in matters pertaining to agri- 
cultural, pastoral and dairying inter- 
ests, and the farming industry gener- 
ally, in the latest and most improved 
methods of husbandry, in buying and 
selling and breeding stock, farming 
economics, and so on. These experts 


devote the whole of their time to this 
work and their advice is readily avail- 
able wherever it may be required. 

Another important class of interests 
is city property. Under this category 
are often included valuable blocks of 
business and other premises presenting 
a series of problems more or less pecul- 
iar to themselves and largely differing 
from those affecting rural holdings, 
thus involving close supervision and 
expert knowledge. To ensure efficient 
administration the office retains the 
services of property inspectors. These 
are qualified to give advice as to valua- 
tions, letting values, subdivision of 
premises, to supervise tenancies and 
repairs, to conduct inspections, and 


Eleven 


attaching to trusteeship by the Public 
Trustee and those by private indi- 
viduals, an economist recently summed 
up the case in these words: ‘The 
office (the Public Trust Office) has 
added advantages of permanency and 
longevity; a private trustee may die, 
the Public Trustee as an official never 
dies, and this combined with the state 
guarantee behind the office makes it 
the safest administrator of estates in 
the dominion, while in addition it has 
the advantages of specialization, 
making for efficiency. A private trustee 
is usually an amateur; he has little 
previous experience, as a rule, of his 
duties; he has to rely on a_ host 
of miscellaneous advisers.” 

In the case of 
New Zealand’s 
Public Trust 
Office a wide and 
extensive guar- 
antee of the se- 


The Public Trust 
Offices in Dunedin 
(above) and Christ- 


church 


= 


generally to see 
that the prop- 
erties dealt with 
are receiving 
proper attention. 

The financial 
and commercial 
interests are like- 
wise protected 
by the retention 
of a financial ad- 
viser who advises 
upon stock and 
share holdings, 
business interests 
and other mat- 


curity of the in- 
vestments’ of 
trust funds is 
provided by what 
is known as its 
Common Fund 
scheme. This 
scheme has been 
in force for 
thirty-eight 
years, having 
been established 
in its present 
formin1891 after 
the office had 
been in existence 
foralmosttwenty 
years. Under this 
system invest- 
mentsarenotear- 
marked to any 
particularestate, 
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ters of a similar 
nature. 


In comparing 
the advantages 
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cBy Charles E. Duffie 


EBRASKA’S state bank guar- 
N anty fund, established by law 

in 1909, today is “‘in the red” 
approximately $20,000,000*—a sum 
that is $3,000,000 in excess of the 
aggregate capital stock of the entire 
present state banking system. The 
- annual interest on this deficit at 7 per 
cent amounts to $1,400,000. The 
annual maximum assessment on state 
banks now doing business would pro- 
duce only about $1,300,000. In short, 
the interest charge on the deficit now 
exceeds the amount which can be 
raised by assessment, by about $100,000 
annually. Only a simple calculation is 
necessary to show that the deficit 
could not be made up for more than 
fifteen years, even should the state 
banks continue to pay the maximum 
assessment of six-tenths of 1 per cent 
on average daily balances;and assuming 
that the interest charge would be 
waived, and that none of the banks 
left the system, by nationalizing, or by 
closing their doors. 

However, the state banks are not 
willing to continue to pay such large 
assessments. They contend such 
charges are confiscatory. It is pointed 
out that already they have paid into 
the guaranty fund an amount equal to 
the aggregate capital of all banks now 
operating —some $17,000,000. A cer- 
tain few of these banks, it is asserted, 
have paid into the fund an amount 
equal to three times their capital. 

The bankers declare it is not possible 
for them thus to continue to operate 
and they are seeking relief which they 
contend is imperative—seeking it 
through the courts and otherwise. 


*In general, figures quoted throughout this article are 
in round numbers, and cover the period to June 1, 1929. 


Guaranty LAW 


The Causes of Its 
Break-down and the 
Remedies Proposed 


THE BURROUGHS 


Some banks have 
nationalized. About 
fifty others are re- 


ported to be taking 


steps to the same 
end. But the guaranty law still stands, 
having been declared valid by the 
highest courts. What can be done 
is a problem of no little concern. 

Several solutions have been pro- 
posed. One is that Governor Weaver 
call a special session of the legislature, 
at which the law shall be so amended 
that it will be workable; failing in 
which, that it be repealed. Governor 
Weaver thoroughly appreciates the 
difficulties of the situation. He has 
devoted an immense amount of time 
and study to an attempt to find a 
solution. Thus far, however, no satis- 
factory answer has been found. In 
addition to amending the law so that 
it will be workable in protecting de- 
positors without imposing a hardship 
on the banks (if such a thing is possi- 
ble) there also arises the stubborn 
question: 

“How can the $20,000,000 deficit 
in the fund be wiped out?” 


HERE again various proposals have 

been made. One is that depositors 
in failed banks shall take a part of the 
loss; that the banks themselves stand 
another part of it, and that the state 
assume the remainder, to be paid by 
some kind of taxation. ’ 

Right here, however, the constitu- 
tional lawyer steps in to remark that 
no tax can be levied by the state for 
any such purpose; it being pointed out 
that the state may levy taxes only for 
public purposes. 

At the last session of the legislature 


Senator James A. Rodman 


which ended in April, 1929, days and 
weeks were consumed by committees 
in considering the guaranty law. On 
one or more occasions the house and 
senate met in joint session to receive 
messages on the subject from the gov- 
ernor. Efforts to repeal the law met 
with vigorous protests from many 
quarters, including the press. Other 
efforts so to amend the law that it 
would be satisfactory to the banks, as 
well as to the people, ended in an 
impasse. Practically the only action 
taken was the passage of a law that 
abolished the guaranty fund commis- 
sion and placed the administration of 
the affairs of failed banks in the hands 
of the bank commissioner. This action, 
while not clearing the guaranty fund 
muddle, did at least go far in ending 
criticism regarding the manner in 
which the affairs of failed banks had 
been handled —criticism which may be 
said to have almost assumed the char- 
acter of scandal in some instances. As 
a result of this new law, the adminis- 
tration of state banking affairs is 
acknowledged to have been the best 
during the year 1929, for many 
years. 

Another law was also passed —one 
authorizing the appointment by the 
governor of some person qualified for 
the job, to investigate the workings of 
the guaranty fund law in general; to 
go into the affairs of banks that had 
failed, ascertain any irregularities or 
fraudulent transactions which he may 
find to have existed; to recover losses 
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66 


the banks. 


where possible, and to audit the opera- 
tion of the guaranty fund commission. 
For this task Governor Weaver ap- 
pointed former Governor Shellenbarger, 
who was the chief executive of Nebraska 
when the guaranty law was enacted, 
and who gave the law his approval by 
signing the bill. He is now at work, 
under the direction of Governor Weaver 
and the attorney general, but up to 
this writing no reports of his activities 
have been made public. 

When The Burroughs Clearing House 
commissioned me to investigate and 
report the cause of the break-down of 
the guaranty fund law in Nebraska, 
after an apparently successful opera- 
tion over a period of years, I went 
immediately to Senator James A. 
Rodman of Omaha. A lawyer by pro- 
fession, although not now in active 
practice, Senator Rodman has served 
five terms in the two branches of the 
state legislature. He also holds the 
unique distinction of being the only 
member who has been elected to three 
consecutive terms from three different 
districts. 

Senator Rodman made an exhaustive 
study of bank guaranty laws during 
the last session of the legislature. Since 
that time he has continued his investi- 
gations —partly to be prepared for the 
special session above referred to if one 
is called and partly because he wished 
to satisfy himself thoroughly that he 
was right in his conclusion that all 
guaranty laws like that enacted in 
Nebraska have been unworkable be- 
cause they were unsound in principle. 

His file on the subject is a very large 
one; and his opinion that Nebraska’s 
law must be repealed was reached after 
a prolonged study of the subject. He 
readily consented to give me the facts 
[ wished to learn. And facts he cer- 
tainly has in abundance, gathered from 
extended correspondence with bank 


am not opposed to the 
plan of guaranteeing de- 
posits in bank, if it can be 
done in a way that will pro- 
tect both the depositors and 
But such a plan 
has not been devised. Guar- 
anty laws such as that in 
Nebraska are fine in theory 
but a failure in practice.” 


commissioners of 
various states in most 
instances. 

**All bank guaranty 
laws of the nature 
of that of Nebraska 
have proven to be 
unsound in prin- 
ciple,” he said, in 
reply to my first 
question. “Every 
one that has _ been 
enacted has been re- 
pealed, with the ex- 
ception of the Mis- 
sissippi law and that 
of our own. state. 
In both of these 
states, however, the 
laws have been found 
to be failures, large 
deficits existing in 
the guaranty funds. 

“The first of such 
laws was the ‘Safety 
of Deposits Act’ which was passed 
in New York State about 100 years 
ago. It was repealed at the end 
of about seven years, as unworkable 
and unsound, and with a deficit as has 
always been experienced later. The 
Nebraska law, passed in 1909, appar- 
ently resulted from a wave of enthu- 
siasm for guaranty laws which swept 
over all of the states extending in a row 
both above and below Nebraska, from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas enacted 
guaranty laws. Mississippi and Wash- 
ington later adopted similar laws in 
1915 and 1917 respectively. In every 
state, excepting Nebraska and Missis- 
sippi, legislatures have repealed the 
laws as unworkable.” 

“Is it your opinion, Senator, that it 
is impossible to frame a bank guaranty 
law that will operate satisfactorily, and 
protect depositors without imposing 
undue hardships on banks?”’ 

“It would perhaps be going too far 
to say that such a law is impossible to 
conceive,” he answered with a smile. 
““However, we can only judge the 
future by the past. Suppose we see 
what has happened in the past.” 


Senator Rodman got out his big 
file, and from it extracted the following 
facts: 


OKLAHOMA 
Law passed in 1907, about four months 


‘after the state was admitted to the Union. 


Repealed in 1923 with a deficit in the fund 

of $7,000,000 to $8,000,000. The assess- 

ment on banks at the time of repeal equaled 

— about one-third of the interest on the 
eficit. 


NEBRASKA 


Law passed in 1909, and still in effect. 
Bankers have paid into the fund about 
$17,000,000, which is equivalent to the 
capital stock of all banks now operating. 
Failures, about 360, or 35 per cent. Deficit 
in fund, about $20,000,000. Interest on 


Thirteen 


deficit at 7 per cent, $1,400,000. Present 
maximum assessment, about 


KANSAS 


Law passed in 1909, repealed in 1929 
with a deficit in guaranty fund of about 
$7,000,000. Bank failures, 193—about 18 
a cent. Depositors of only 31 banks paid. 

inal assessment brought only $1,200. 
Under the Kansas law the banks were 
privileged to leave the system after paying 
any assessment. Law has been inoperative 
since 1926, when the majority of the banks 
withdrew from the system. 


TEXAS 


Law passed in 1909; repealed in 1927 
with a small deficit in the fund. Banks 
aid in about $16,000,000 in assessments. 
n this state the guaranty fund protected 
only checking accounts, such accounts 
representing only about 45 per cent of 
total deposits, thus accounting for the 
relatively small deficit of $600,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Law passed in 1917; repealed in 1929, 
with a deficit in the fund of about 
$14,000,000. About 45 per cent of banks 
failed, or 322. The fund paid all depositors 
with claims of less than $10, and about 10 
per cent of the loss on 201 banks. On the 
remaining 121 banks no losses were paid. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Law passed in 1915; repealed in 1929. 
Deficit in guaranty fund about $32,000,000. 
About 58 per cent of guaranteed banks 
failed, numbering 313. epositors of six- 
teen banks were paid from the fund. Inter- 
est on deficit equals eight times the possible 
maximum assessment. Law repealed in 
1925 by the legislature, reinstated by 
—— in 1926 and finally repealed 
in 


MISSISSIPPI 

Law passed in 1915 and still in force. 
Present deficit about $3,000,000 and still 
growing. In the language of the bank 
superintendent: ‘“‘We are like the frog in 
the well—jumping up two feet and falling 
back three.” Annual deficit in fund grow- 
ing at the rate of $200,000 to $300,000. 


WASHINGTON 


Law passed in 1917, and repealed in 1921 
with a small deficit in the fund. One single 
failure of about $10,000,000 ended the 
operation of the law in this state, which, 
like that of Kansas, made it optional with 
banks to leave the system after paying any 
assessment. Practically all banks with- 
drew after the failure mentioned, and the 
law was promptly repealed. 


“There you have the picture of the 
operation of guaranty laws,” said 
Senator Rodman. ‘Nothing but fail- 
ure everywhere when put to the test. 
So long as conditions are normal, the 
guaranty system may appear to func- 
tion well. It is so with mutual hail 
insurance companies, confining efforts 
to a small area. When storms are 
scattered—and infrequent—such in- 
surance pays losses. But let one gen- 
eral storm sweep the district: the 
company is insolvent and the losses are 
not paid. The real test of anything is: 
‘Will it stand up under the greatest 
strain that may be imposed?’ Can it 
weather a storm? The bank guaranty 


(Continued on page 51) 
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PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY T. LESLIE SHEAR 


The site of Sardis from the west side of the Pactolus 


On Numismatic Expedition to Ancient Sardis 
Whose Very Destruction Gave Us Coinage 


AN you imagine two clumsy top 
sergeants gallivanting about the 
gay streets of Paris with the 

Armistice all signed on the dotted line 
and nothing more important to do 
than swipe cakes from Mme. Berge’s 
Boulangerie? 

You know all about the wild cele- 
bration and later that demoralizing 
lull that followed the sudden cessation 
of battles. But why were Sersgts. 
Lewis Davidson and Haines AWOL 
from Friday, November 12, to Thurs- 
day, January 13, 1919—sixty-three 
days —with nothing done about it? 

According to the notation in my 
pocket diary, it was the evening of the 
14th when we paused to have a sand- 
wich in a _ pavilion—one of those 
sidewalk arrangements with a canopy. 
We had hardly taken a chair and had 
not given our order when an elderly 
Frenchman presented himself and re- 
quested in perfect English that we 
come with him. His name, he said, 
was Babelon. 

“The beer is not so good,” he put it. 
“I have much better.” 

The rule at that time was: ‘“‘When 
a Native offers you anything free, 
grab itl’’ We, therefore, followed with 
some curiosity. 

“T have been wishing to show some 


cBy Howard Haines 


READER’S NOTE: In Ancient geography, Lydia 
in Asia Minor, is bounded on the north by Mysia, west 
by Ionia, south by Caria, and on the east by Phrygia. 
The natives resembled Phrygians and the Mysians and 
may have been of Indo-European origin, although the 
names of the Kings suggest Semitic ancestry. The peo- 
ple were active traders and due to the rich soil and 
mineral wealth of gold and silver, attained early wealth 
and luxury. This reached a high point under Gyges, 
689 to 546, B. C. 


of the Americans a good time,” con- 
tinued our friend, leading the way into 
a quiet street. “‘I am one who appre- 
ciates what your country has done 
for us.” 

“Fair enough,” we echoed, antici- 
pation rising. 

We turned into a small park set 
with thick shrubbery. There was a 
stretch of carefully trimmed lawn 
leading back to a white stone residence 
—the two-story, slate roof style so 
common to the better classes. 

At the massive latticed iron door 
our guardian touched a button. Above 
it, the name plate said: E. C. F. 
BABELON, 422 Rue De Lais. 

A dainty mademoiselle received us. 
Monsieur Babelon said something to 
her and she carried away our caps. 


What a home! Polished floors, rare 
old paintings, skins, relics, antiques 
from all parts of the world. After 
months in trenches and muck and hell, 
the atmosphere of this home was in- 
describable. There were cakes and 
refreshments, while our amazement 
grew as Monsieur Babelon mentioned 
his life as a world traveler, explorer, 
writer and lecturer. Still we had not 
come to the thing for which that great 
man was famous. 

“Come into the study,” said our 
friend with the kindly brown eyes and 
the mass of snow-white hair. 

Had we tried to picture this room, 
we would have been as far from it as 
the moon from the earth, for there 
perhaps has never been a private study 
like it in the world. Guess, if you can, 
what our eyes beheld when the lights 
of the crystaled chandelier awoke. 
There were hundreds of little objects 
in glass cases about the walls. Coins! 
Gold, silver, copper, electrum, iron, 
tin —flashing, dull, black —small crude 
lumps, squares, perfectly molded Gre- 
cian specimens, all incased and care- 
fully mounted. 

“This has been my life’s work,” 
our friend’s gesture swept the collec- 
tion. He stepped to the farthest case 
and took something from it. He 
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AN ELECTRUM STATER STRUCK IN LYDIA 
BETWEEN 700 AND 600 B.C. 


ELECTRUM STATER 
7-600 B.C. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST ELECTRUM STATERS 
STRUCK IN IONIA SEVENTH CENTURY B.C. 


AGINETAN SILVER STATER 
700 B.C. 700 BG 


IONIAN 1/96 ELEGTRUM STATER 
STRUCK 7-Grn CENTURY B.C. 


ELECTRUM STATER 
LYDIA 7-600 8.C. 


GNIDUS SILVER STATER 


placed before us on the wide mahogany 
table a pellet the size of a butter-bean. 
On one side was a lion’s head. On the 
other two deeply impressed incuse 
squares. 

**An electrum stater,” he continued. 
“Electrum is a natural alloy composed 
roughly of eighty-three parts gold and 
seventeen parts silver. Ancients found 
it in the Pactolus River near the for- 
gotten city of Sardis, about 2,600 
years ago.” 

“You don’t say!’ broke out Lewis. 
“How’d you get all these?” 

“Dug, bought, borrowed, traded 
and stole them,”’ chuckled Monsieur, 
“but the digging is most interesting 
and productive. I’m leaving for the 
cite of Ancient Sardis again, as 
soon as I can get two assistants to 
accompany.” 

Lewis pricked up his ears; then laid 
them down and looked at me. 

“Lord! Wouldn’t that be a trip!” 
His eyes shone like an excited child’s. 
You could almost see his mind work. 
He had been a natural collector all his 
life with never an opportunity to hunt 
something worth while. Here was a 
explorer who needed 

elp. 

“Monsieur, how long will you be 
gone?” he asked. 

“About two months, or longer.” 

“Would you be willing to take us 
with you?” 

“But”-I- put in, 
promptly shushed me. 

“Why, nothing would be better,” 
smiled the the scientist. ‘‘You two 
would serve admirably and we could 
leave at once.” 

“But,” I persisted, ‘‘We’ll get court- 
martialed for this, and I —” 

“Never worry your head about 


and Lewis 


that,’ Lewis explained. “I’ve got a 
little secret up my sleeve. We’ll not 
have any trouble at all.” 

So we went. I had misgivings all 
the way there and all the way back, 
but while we were there —none what- 
ever. We spent five weeks exploring 
and obtaining rare bits from the ruins 
of Sardis. As we chipped, or dug, or 
hammered, there came to us vivid pic- 
tures of life here as it was in ages past. 
There was no time for misgivings. It 
was a five-week trip into antique his- 
tory with side trips and stopover 
privileges. The present-day world 
was forgotten. 


HELP me lift this great block of 
stone, Reader, from its resting place 
in the floor of the palace. It seems 
to be loose. Put your crowbar as 
deep down as you can—now, let’s 
both put our weight on it. Up! Up! 
Now it’s coming! Push that other bar 
under it and we’ll use them both for 
levers. There! Let’s turn it on end. 
What’s that beneath it? —Something 
there in the mould and dirt. Coins? 
True enough! Several of them. Rub 
them off with the brush and the oiled- 
cloth. Lion’s Heads as sure as I’m 
alive! 
Then your imagination follows mine, 


Reader, as we dream of this mighty 


pillared temple, three hundred feet in 
length and fifty feet high. At the far 
end sits before us on a high throne 
Gyges, founder of the Mermnadae 
Dynasty, beloved King of the Lydians. 
An oval helmet of hammered gold 
takes the place of a crown and hides, 
except for a few curly locks, a massive 
head of hair. He is stern visaged and 
sturdily built, but the shimmering 
gold spangles of his tunic and the 


Fifteen 


“GT hus initiated, the new and use- 
ful invention of money found 
its way among the Aegean Islands 
and then to the mainland of Euro- 
pean Greece and was adopted by all 
large trade centers. By 400 B. C. 
numismatic art reached the highest 
state of development in history. The 
Grecian coins of that time have been 
unequaled for beauty and perfection 
inexecution. They traveled to many 
parts of the world—even to remote 
Britain.” —E. C. F. Babelon 


flashing yellow breastplate, impress 
us more with the luxury of this ruler 
than with physical perfections. Idly 
he toys with a golden ring —““Gyge’s 
magic ring’ —famous fcr its power. 

Two Ethiopian slaves, bare to the 
waist; but well ornament? with gilt 
anklets and wristlets, wave monoto- 
nously gaudy peacock fans. Four feet 
on each side of the monarch two white- 
robed figures stand statue-like, their 
sole duty to hold a mass of burning 
tapers. Wreaths of vapor incense 
float up about the king and his at- 
tendants, as emissaries and aides come 
and go. From the great roof-window 
in the middle of the temple shafts of 
light fall on the rows of guards grouped 
there with glittering spears and flashing 
shields. 

““Ardys,”” commands the sovereign, 
“‘send for Alyatt at once.” 

Trusted body-guards stand at at- 
tention as Ardys passes between them 
to obey his father’s order. 

Alyatt is a littlke man with sharp 
eyes and a pallor from long hours of 
working in the underground rooms of 
the palace. He wears a blue robe with 
gold ornaments. A shoulder-pole, on 
the ends of which are suspended two 
shallow wicker baskets of close weave, 
is carried by a slave and lowered at the 
king’s feet. In the baskets are coins 
and new dies. 


"THE guards, well aware that no one 

except his majesty talks with this 
trusted servant, the money-maker, 
withdraw in silence to the distant end 
of the temple. The little man remains 
kneeling. So does Ardys until his 


father bids them arise. 
Gyges glories in his money. Usually 
he takes it in his hands to admire its 
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perfections and its newness, but this 
time he is more serious. 

“Are you making only the serrated 
coins and the lion’s head?” 

Alyatt replies that he is. 

“What about the die with the new 
design of the human head?” 

“It is ready, your majesty. 
strike with it tomorrow.” 

“It is necessary to change our plans, 
Alyatt. You will today destroy all the 
dies, both new and old, also your tongs 
and other tools.” 

Clearly this order brings dismay to 
the heart of Alyatt. Nothing is so 
dear to him as these things on which 
he has spent years of painstaking 
labor. “Your 
Highness, it has 


I shall 


with patrols in each street and twin- 
kling watch fires on the heights above 
the sluggish Pactolus, the night wears 
away and there breaks the morning of 
the day to bring such destruction. 


FAR across the rich plain, cut into 

little squares and rectangles of green 
and yellow, the-sun rises over the 
snow-tipped summit of Old Timolus. 
Northward a faint blue peak with a 
touch of azure pierces the sky — 
Moesian Olympus. To the south a 
steep pine-clad mountain wall, cut 
into deep marble gorges, stands guard. 
But the west is not protected by these 
natural barriers. There we see only 
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throughout Lydia has not helped to 
make the troops of Gyges a match for 


these wiry Gimiriai bowmen, billmen, -° 


spikemen and spearmen. 

After hours of conflict the troops of 
the king continue to fight gamely, for 
such is the spirit of the times, but it is a 
losing battle. Unsteady lines sink be- 
fore the splendidly trained forces of the 
enemy. The clatter of rushing hoofs 
grows louder. Groups of peasants 
huddle down, trembling. Others try 
vainly to escape down narrow alley- 
ways. Back! Back! The Cimmerians 
are driving them. Only the temple 
remains to be taken. Tufts of smoke 
rise here and there above the city, for 

the enemy burns 


and plunders asit 


taken much time 
and care to carve 
the designs, and 
we have —” 

“Obey me!” 
the king’s voice 
rises in white 
heat. “Have 
you not heard 
all yesterday the 
clang of armed 
men, the shouts 
of my bowmen 
and spearmen? 
Do you not 
know that the 
Cimmerians are 
‘coming? Under 
no conditions 
must they carry 
away our secrets 


goes. Presently, 
amidst the smoke 
and the grime, a 
man is dragged 
down the main 
thoroughfare. 
There is wild 
shouting. The 
face is disfigured 
beyond recogni- 
tion, but we re- 
member the 
breastplate of 
yellowhammered 
gold. 

Gyges is dead! 
And clouds of 
smoke rise as 
flames leap high 
into the air. 


Sardis, for the 


of the metals! 
The invention of 
money is ours! 
Destroy all your 
forms and tools as I tell you and place 
the coins under the hidden block.” 

So speaks the King, while without 
in the market-place—the Agora —uat 
the foot of Mount Timolus, gather the 
troops to eat and drink deep, and 
bellow forth roistering drinking songs 
and gamble and quarrel as the evening 
deepens into night. 

In the shadows of the camp-fires the 
children of the city steal round to 
watch, wondering; fat country wenches 
bandy lewd jest with the newly- 
mustered troopers, so unlike the local 
maidens, who draw apart from this 
motley throng. Little groups of curi- 
ous townfolk gather together. None 
are quite sure what it is about. Some 
say Asurbanipal is coming on a peace 
mission and that much good will come 
of it, but the old men shake their heads 
for they have heard such idle tales 
before. 

Whitened house tops and marble- 
tiled temple roofs glisten in the moon- 
light. Out beyond the city gates and 
across the dark waters of Gyges Lake, 
faint lights glitter, where some of the 
king’s forces lie mustered. And so, 


Monsieur Ernest Charles Francois Babelon became curator of the French Bibliotheque Nationale in 
1892. He wrote many famous works on numismatics, including the ‘‘ 
“Cabinet of Antiques and Cameos.”’ 


red clay and rolling hills with scrubby 
timber. 

Gyges temple stands on a mighty 
hill near the river’s eastern bank and 
with the first streaks of dawn rough 
groups of soldiers with great clamor 
make their way to the banks of the 
stream and to the kettles of food. 

Suddenly a shouting horseman gal- 
lops down the ravine from the west. 
At once all thoughts of breakfast are 
abandoned. In the air runs the ner- 
vous thrill of coming battle. Streets 
are full of prancing steeds and glitter- 
ing steel, as corporals on their war 
horses, pass along the ranks to take 
their position at the head. 

Streaming down in powerful num- 
bers from the plains comes a mass of 
armed men, and further back we see 
other groups coming into view, with 
casques and breastplates flashing in 
the morning light. 

These men are darker than the 
Lydians. Their horses are smaller and 
somehow both mounts and riders seem 
faster in battle. They are adept at 


guarding with the shield and sparring 
with the spear. The easy life of luxury 


His son, Monsieur Jean Babelon is today Conservateur du 
Cabinet des Medailles, Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


first time in re- 
corded history, 
is ablaze! And 
. so, as the day 
draws toa close, only a mass of flaming 
ruins tell of temples of chiseled marble 
or carved alabaster; massive sanctua- 
ries with spires rising to heaven, where 
priests performed their sacred rites; 
a city of gold where wise men met and 
held counsel, and which only yesterday 
seemed so immovable! 

Outside the city walls, with face 
down, lies the figure of a man with a 
blue robe, but the tassels and orna- 
ments of gold are gone. Not far away 
two shallow wicker baskets lay empty. 
The king’s money-maker did not obey 
his master, but tried to escape with his 
dies and tools. And so it was that 
almost at once coins with the Lydian 
lion’s head and the human face made 
their appearance in the various cities 
of Ionia and nearby provinces. The 
secret of coinage was out! 


ological Dictionary,”’ 


* * * 


Upon our return to Paris we had 
many stories to tell of the coins, and 
Monsieur Babelon had many more 
reports to write for the world. In one 
of them he says: 

“Thus initiated, the new and useful 


(Continued on page 34) 
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CLEARING HouSE 


Institute 


Looking Back on the 
Achievements and For- 
ward to the Plans of 
the Bank Men’s Great 


Medium of Education 


cBy Dr. Harold Stonier 


National Educational Director, American Institute of Banking 


FEW weeks ago the American 
A Institute of Banking passed its 
thirtieth birthday. At thirty 
years of age it recognizes the school of 
experience as a sympathetic ally. It 
realizes that some of life’s greatest 
teachings are evolved from the in- 
formal curriculum of the University of 
Hard Knocks. In the give and take 
of our modern business organization, 
some of the greatest lessons we will 
ever attempt to learn lie hidden on the 
unprinted pages of experience. The 
pioneers in the field of banking educa- 
tion long ago realized, however, that 
the school of experience was not 
enough, and while they did not at- 
tempt to close the doors of that school, 
they conceived the American Institute 
of Banking as a means of co-ordinating 
their experience, of organizing a body 
of knowledge, and of devising a method 
of instruction through its study courses. 
The American Institute of Banking, 
through the thirty years of its life, has 
been a voluntary institution. In a 
monetary sense it has maintained its 
amateur standing. Here and there 
throughout the organization there are 
a few fulltime paid workers, but for the 
most part the program of this nation- 
wide organization is carried on by 
hundreds of men and women who each 
year are elected or appointed by their 
fellows to give of their time and energy 
to the direction of an educational plan 
for 68,000 members operating in over 
two hundred cities and towns through 
local chapters and in localities too 
small for formal chapter organizations 
through some seventy study groups. 
Out of the conduct of this vast or- 
ganization comes the first great lesson 
of the institute. It is a lesson in psy- 


chology. Itis the teaching 
of the school of experi- 
ence. It is the practical 
philosophy of modern busi- 
ness and financial organiza- 
tion, for out of the ex- 
perience of thousands in 
our huge educational en- 
terprise comes this in- 
junction of thirty years’ 
experience —“‘work to- 
gether.”” Some one has 
said that the most inspir- 
ing word in the English 
language is “together.” 
Coming together means the beginning; 
sticking together means progress; 
working together means achievement. 

For nearly a third of a century now 
this organization has grown, increased 
its usefulness, and intensified its pro- 
gram. It has been a living demonstra- 
tion of the value of group-mindedness. 
On every hand the individual is called 
upon these days to develop his person- 
ality, to become more individualistic, 
to do creative thinking. On the other 
hand, the great projects with which 
we are familiar in finance are for the 
most part group projects, and the 
developed individual personality of the 
twentieth century must be able to 
work with and through others. The 
individual must know when to sub- 
merge himself entirely, if need be, 
when to express himself, how to coun- 
sel others, and how to accept co- 
operation and not feel that the co- 
operator is attempting to run the show. 

Group-mindedness is an attribute 
of personality, but in the process of 
translating it into business life, it is an 
art. It cannot be learned from books; 
it cannot be acquired from lectures. 


Dr. Stonier 


It comes, if it comes at all, from the 
living of life itself in those avenues 
where group effort is demanded. The 
direction of a chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking or the work on 
one of the many committees of the 
national organization has given to 
thousands of bankers during the past 
twenty-five or thirty years practical 
lessons in group action and control. 
That these members have profited by 
the experience is attested to by their 
prominence and leadership in financial 
groups all over the United States. 
Here, then, the institute bows to the 
school of experience and recognizes 
its contribution. 


WHAT is the relationship of the 

American Institute of Banking to 
other organized efforts in the banking 
world? While many of the sections and 
divisions of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation do work of an educational 
character, the American Institute of 
Banking section is designated as the 
educational arm of the parent organi- 
zation. This section has been assigned 
the task of carrying on an active 
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program of education in banking and 
allied subjects. 

The institute as we now know it 
arose from the efforts of a few groups 
of bank clerks in the latter part of the 
past century to enhance their knowl- 
edge of the theory and practice of 
banking. At that time they found but 
little interest in an educational pro- 
gram. Unsympathetic banks looked 
upon some of these early efforts as 
attempts at labor unionism in banking 
whose ultimate object would be to 
raise salaries. On the other hand, 
shortsighted bank employees were 
many times disappointed in the in- 
stitute because its object was not 
unionism and wage increases. The 
educational ideal in the 
minds of the courageous 
founders met with but 
few supporters at first. 
These early pioneers, 
however, were men of 
great fortitude and they 
stuck tenaciously to their 
ideals. I am glad to say 
that a number of them 
are alive today and look 
upon their part in the 
development of the 
American Institute of 
Banking as one of the 
most satisfactory expe- 
riences of their lives. 
Most of them now are 


their continued support 
is one of the best evi- 
dences of the worthwhile- 
ness of the institute. It 
is a far cry from their 
day to the present when 
2,000 graduates receive 
their standard certifi- 
cates annually. 

The institute has al- 
ways been an organiza- 
tion of volunteers. It has 
never resorted to con- 
scription. The institute has never 
promised anyone anything in the way 
of advancement. No alluring com- 
mercial publicity of success has built 
its courses. Its growth has been in 
answer to well conceived plans, to 
carefully executed policies, and to the 
wise counsel of its members through 
all the years of its existence. The 
banker type of mind is not readily given 
to boasting or exaggerated statement. 
Banking experience is averse to that 
idea. But I have been in chapter 
cities where institute leaders have told 
me with justifiable pride that many 
of the bank officers in their localities 
were institute graduates. Across the 
country the institute is proud of its 
product. It has a right to be. 

Banking is becoming less local and 
more regional and national every day. 
Regardless of what might be the even- 
tual legal structure of banking organi- 


conscription. 


zation in this country, all observers 
are impressed with the increasing num- 
ber of bank transactions, the consum- 
mation of which must reach beyond 
state lines and geographical barriers. 
Hence it was that the founders of the 
American Institute of Banking early 
conceived of a national approach to 
the problem of the education of bank 
personnel. Not for a moment, how- 
ever, did they abandon the idea of 
local responsibility and effort. The 
institute has been a living demonstra- 
tion in the educational worid of a com- 
bination of those two dominating 
factors in American life —localism and 
nationalism. The founders wanted 
instruction given in local chapter 


“oT he Institute has always been 

an organization of vol- 
unteers. It has never resorted to 
The institute has 
never promised anything in 
the way of advancement. 
alluring commercial publicity of 
success has built its courses. Its 
growth has been in answer to 
well conceived plans, to carefully 
executed policies, and to the wise 
counsel of its members through 
all the years of its existence.” 


cities, with teachers drawn from 
local schools, colleges, banks, and 
professional bodies such as law and 
accounting. 


AS a basis for the text material in 
+ the courses presided over by these 
local teachers, the institute founders 
conceived of a national organization 
which would organize material in 
banking and allied subjects. This 
material should have a national aspect. 
As time has passed, the text material 
policy of the institute has proven the 
wisdom of the early leaders of the 
organization. The influence of the 
doctrine of localism in chapter affairs 
is shown in the ways that chapters may 
go beyond the requirements of the 
national organization in the matter of 
courses adapted to local needs. Chap- 
ters may assign collateral reading in 
certain of the institute courses to give 
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other points of view to the regular text 
material. All of this conforms to the 
best practice in our national program 
and answers at the same time the re- 
quirements of local groups. 


students complete certain 
prescribed courses, they are en- 
titled to receive the standard certificate 
of the American Institute of Banking 
from the national office in New York. 
These certificates are quite formal in 
their appearance and are signed by the 
highest officials in the American Insti- 
tute of Banking and the American 
Bankers Association. Thus the certifi- 
cate becomes a matter of nationa! 
concern. ‘The one who has earned it 
has in his possession a 
document which will be 
recognized wherever 
American banking is 
practiced. It will afford 
him entrée to the best 
banking organizations in 
America. Whether or 
not he can make a con- 
nection with such an or- 
ganization depends not 
only upon his educationa! 
qualifications but upon 
other factors as well. 

N O A young chap came 
up from the country dis- 
tricts of Indiana to one 
of its larger cities along 
the lake region and ap- 
plied at a number of 
banks for a_ position. 
Finally he went to 4 
friend of his and said. 
“What is this American 
Institute of Banking they 
all talk to me about?” 
His friend said, “*“Why 
do you want to know?” 
“Well,” said he, “every 
bank I have visited today 
asking for a job wants to 
know if I have a standard 
certificate of the American Institute o! 
Banking, and I can see that if I am go- 
ing to get anywhere I have got to begin 
to acquire this certificate.” Needless 
to say, the chapter now has that fellow 
as a very serious student in its classes. 
We Americans move. State lines 
mean little to us if our desires and 
ambitions happen to be in other realms. 
What the certificate represents is 0! 
great practical value to the banks and 
the banker, and it might be said as a 
general proposition that, other factors 
being equal, the banker who possesses 
the standard certificate has the ad- 
vantage of being able to offer tangible 
proof of a certain mental equipment 
in his chosen field. This evidence 
often means position or advancement 
to him, for the certificate is recognized 
nationally as an index of proficiency. 
At thirty the institute feels the urge 
to still greater accomplishment. After 
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{931 it will require a banker who de- 
sires to attain its standard certificate 
to go to class two nights a week for 
four years. Of course, men and women 
who have completed work in recognized 
colleges or universities and who are 
entering the institute—and this type 
of student is increasing —may shorten 
the time, provided they have had 
equivalent work in college courses. 
After 1931 the minimum requirements 
of the institute for the standard certifi- 
cate will be courses in: 


1 —Bank Operation 

2—Commercial Law 

3—Law of Negotiable Instruments 

4 —Economics 

5 —Standard Banking 

, -Credit Department Organization 

7—Accounting Interpretation and 
Analysis of Financial Statements. 

8 —Bank Administration 


In addition to these courses some of 
the chapters will undoubtedly ask for 
additional work in certain fields be- 
fore their students will be recom- 
mended for the standard certificate. 
The national organization has other 
courses which it designates as graduate 
courses in trusts, investments, and 
methods of business forecasting. There 
is another group of courses, known as 
special courses, in accounting and 
public speaking. 


SOME of the institute chapters have 

done interesting work in what might 
be called the project method of educa- 
tion in connection with their class- 
work. I am thinking of one city in 
the Northwest, for instance, which has 
extended its classwork in credits by 
the use of certain projects. Students 
are assigned by the instructor to study 
the credit problems involved in gaso- 
line filling stations, for example, or in 
drug stores. The students are required 
to build up credit files and to be able 
to defend their credit judgments be- 
fore the other members of the class. 
\ prominent banker in that section is 
teaching this class, and out of the 
class a number of credit managers 
have been developed for banks through- 
out that section. In another city, the 
instructor in investments has organized 
an investment trust in the class. All 
the practical problems of buying and 
selling for that investment trust are 
involved in the class discussion. The 
class started out with a certain capitali- 
zation, sold stock, and is now proceed- 
ing to invest its funds. All the items 
entering into such a program are dis- 
cussed and followed. The market, of 
course, is closely watched to see 
whether or not this hypothetical case 
works out along the lines conceived 
lor it by the class. These and other 
practical demonstrations of the project 
method afford young bankers the 
chance of developing judgment by 


guarded experience under careful di- 
rection. 

A most interesting development in 
recent years has been the support of 
institute work offered by banking in- 
stitutions in various cities. A short 
time ago it was the custom of a number 
of banks to conduct educational courses 
of their own or in conjunction with 
some university or commercial corre- 
spondence school. In practically all 
these cases, these experiments have 
now been given up, and the chapters 
in these various cities have been given 
the job of training this personnel. 
Banks, through their locai clearing 
house associations, have given in- 
creased financial support to the edu- 
cational work of the chapters. Of 
course, a certain amount of the cost is 
borne by the student. We hope that 
this will always be true, for there is a 
certain sense of responsibility devel- 
oped by such a method which cannot 
be inculcated in any other way. In 
some cases the banks pay a part or all 
of the tuition fee if the student suc- 
cessfully completes the course. Over 
and beyond these items the clearing 
house associations in various cities 
make their contributions. They have 
been very generous in most commu- 
nities and have taken good care to see 
that the best housing conditions are 
offered the chapter classes. Generally 
speaking, the contribution of the 
clearing house association varies from 
$4 to $6 per institute member. 

By one means or another, it is esti- 
mated that banks are now contributing 
probably more than $1,000,000 a year 
to the institute educational program. 

In addition, individual bankers have 
been setting up endowment funds for 
chapter purposes. Last year in a large 
eastern city a prominent banker set up 
an endowment fund of between $8,000 
and $10,000 to help worthy students 
in the chapter of that city. In other 
cities local bankers have given such 
funds to set up prizes for class accom- 
plishment or have offered trophies for 
certain kinds of achievement. All 
these bits of support give tangible 
evidence of the degree to which the 
institute is meeting with favor in the 
minds of progressive bankers in various 
sections of the country. 


NIVERSITIES and their faculty 

members have been helpful in many 
places in carrying out our program. 
While we do not ask anything of other 
educational institutions for which we 
are not willing to pay, nevertheless the 
sympathetic support of such bodies 
can be most helpful. In some places 
work done in chapter classes is ac- 
cepted by universities toward their 
degrees. On the other hand, as we 
have already mentioned, university 
work of a certain character is accepted 
by the institute toward its certificate. 
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There is nothing compulsory in these 
university arrangements on either side, 
and they are undertaken with a com- 
plete understanding of what is in- 
volved in such a procedure. The 
institute does not attempt to dictate 
university policies; on the other hand, 
it accepts the responsibility for its 
own decisions. 


T must not be assumed that the in- 

stitute embraces its entire educa- 
tional program in class activities alone. 
It has other types of extra-curricular 
activities which prove most educa- 
tional in their content and conduct. 
The work of the forum, for instance, 
is emphasized in many localities. The 
local chapter has a committee which 
organizes a forum at least once a 
month. An outstanding speaker is 
brought in and the bank personnel is 
invited to attend. After the lecture 
questions and answers are in order. 
These forum groups attract the more 
mature institute members and bank 
officers. 

The public affairs committee has to 
do with working out ways and means 
of acquainting the bankers in the 
various cities with the other types of 
business and civic enterprises carried 
on in their sections. Visits to plants 
and public institutions are organized. 
The institute members are taken to 
these places and given lectures upon 
the actual work of the plants, the idea 
being to give a first-hand picture of the 
actual business and civic structure of 
the various communities. 

The work of the public education 
committee, conducted in conjunction 
with the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, has to do with answering the calls 
of schools, colleges, and clubs for 
information on the operation of banks 
and on other allied subjects in the 
financial world. This program has 
been conducted for seven or eight 
years, and thousands of school children 
and adults are contacted each year by 
public addresses and radio talks. 

Public speaking and debate receive 
a great deal of attention from the 
American Institute of Banking. A 
few years ago Mr. A. P. Gianinni gave 
$50,000 to the national organization 
as a fund to help encourage this type 
of activity. We have national contests 
in both public speaking and debate, 
and as a result scores of people obtain 
public speaking experience. Our edu- 
cational policy in this regard is that 
the banker should be trained to ex- 
press himself clearly and forcefully in 
any situation in which business or 
civic issues are involved. The intelli- 
gent banker is being called upon more 
and more to make his contribution to 
the business and civic life of his com- 
munity, and in many cases he makes 
this contribution through some kind 
of public expression. It is of value to 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Rediscovering, 
Using, a City’s 
Coat of Arms 


By A. R. Johnson 


Metropolitan Trust Company, Detroit 


FEW months ago it was my pleas- 
ure to listen to the director of 
publicity of one of Detroit’s 
largest department stores who was dis- 
cussing the advertising policies of his 
company. I was particularly impressed 
with the story he told about the great 
amount of money the store spent on 
what he termed good will advertising. 
I have always been associated with a 
financial organization having a com- 
paratively smali advertising appro- 
priation, although perhaps adequate 
for its particular needs. My reaction 
therefore to the story told was — 

It is all very well for a large organi- 
‘ gation never to overlook the opportu- 
nity of doing good will advertising 
regardless of expense, but it is practi- 
cally impossible for a small financial 
institution even to interest itself in 
advertising from which some imme- 
diate result would not be forthcoming. 
For instance, I don’t think it would 
have done much good for my company 
to run a full page spread in the Berlin 
papers welcoming the delegation to the 
International Advertisers Convention. 
Nor would it do much good to spend 
money in space congratulating 
Lindbergh upon his successful flight 
across the ocean. However, I am 
gradually coming to believe that good 
will advertising is not very expensive 
after all, and this has been more firmly 
emphasized since the inception of a 
program I have been following out 
during the past few months. 

The company I now represent was 
organized in November, 1925, and 
opened its offices in Highland Park, 
Michigan, renting inconspicuous space 
—quarters not much more imposing, 
as a matter of fact, than the average 
country bank. In the fall of 1928, due 
to the possibility that the City of 
Highland Park would eventually be in- 
corporated into the City of Greater 
Detroit, and further in view of the 
great amount of Detroit city business 
being acquired by the company, it was 
thought advisable for the company to 
seek a new location in the heart of the 
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financial section of Detroit. On May 
20, 1929, this move took place —the 
first time in the history of the United 
States that a trust company had moved 
from one city to another without a 
change in its corporate structure or 
personnel. 

With big city quarters and a com- 
plete change in location, and naturally 
more than double overhead, it became 
necessary to determine how the com- 
pany was going to prove to its stock- 
holders that the move was warranted. 
Many plans were discussed, advertising 
campaigns, etc. I felt, as advertising 
director of the company, that we had a 
job of work to do in making the popu- 
lace of the City of Detroit aware of the 
fact that we were now in their midst 
and that we were no longer an organi- 
zation with small offices in one of the 
suburbs. 

Certainly I was not ashamed of the 
record we had made while in Highland 
Park, but on the other hand I had to 
break down that Highland Park loca- 
tion and convince the City of Detroit 
that we were one of the reputable in- 
stitutions of that city and stood ready 
and willing to give them as good serv- 
ice as they could get from the insti- 
tutions with which they were doing 
business. I had many things in my 
favor. Chiefly the fact that a major 
portion of our board of directors was 
made up of influential business men of 


the City of Detroit who had been 
responsible, while we were situated in 
Highland Park, for directing to us a 
considerable amount of City of Detroit 
business. Therefore, we had a nucleus 
to work from. 

Of course, it is not every day that a 
financial institution moves from one 
city to another, but there are many 
newly organized financial institutions 
that hope to establish their identities 
quickly with a minimum outlay of cash 
for advertising. The attainment of this 
objective was an important part of our 
program, a plan covering good will 
advertising. This is the story of the 
plan, how it has worked, what it has 
accomplished and an intimation of the 
expense. 

It so happened that I was in entire 
charge of the physical move of the 
company from Highland Park to 
Detroit. One of our senior officers, 
when discussing with me the layout of 
his private office, suggested that he 
would like to have framed and hung on 
the wall of his office an exact repro- 
duction of the Coat of Arms of the 
City of Detroit. Much to my surprise 
I found that very few people knew the 
city had a Coat of Arms. However, 
with the assistance of our advertising 
agency, I found out that a Coat of Arms 
did exist and I engaged an artist at 
nominal cost to make an exact repro- 
duction. The fact that I had so much 
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difficulty in getting any information 
about the Coat of Arms led me to be- 
lieve that the citizens of Detroit would 
be interested in knowing that a Coat 
of Arms did exist, and immediately a 
good idea was born. Naturally there 
followed consultations with advertising 
agency and officers of the company and 
eventually was evolved a complete pro- 
gram for sponsoring the Coat of Arms. 

Our first step was to place the artist’s 
reproduction of the Coat of Arms on 
display in our lobby on our opening 
day in Detroit with a carefully worded 
invitation notifying our visitors of the 
day to ask for a copy of the reproduction 
suitable for framing —by signing their 
names and addresses on slips provided 
for that purpose. Everyone visiting 
the office that day was attracted by 
the display. Over 300 written requests 
were made for the reproduction and a 
majority of the people making the 
requests had never had any previous 
contact with the company. The display 
is still in our lobby and our records 
will show that an average of two re- 
quests a day, as a result of the display, 
have been made for the reproduction. 
I am rather hesitant about taking out 
the display because I cannot think of 
any better way of building up a mailing 
list. 

Our next step in the program was to 
send to every donor of a floral tribute 
on our opening day a framed copy of 
the reproduction preceded by a per- 
sonal letter on special stationery, 
thanking the donor for his floral 
tribute and congratulations, and in- 
forming him that a framed repro- 
duction was being sent to him as a 
souvenir. With very few exceptions 
these framed copies, about eighty- 
seven in all, were personally acknowl- 
edged by the 


on the slip pasted on the back giving an 
outline of the heraldry of the Coat of 
Arms. Mention is made that addi- 
tional copies of the emblem, suitable 
for framing, may be obtained from the 
Metropolitan Trust Company. On the 
unframed copies going out, accom- 
panied, of course, by the heraldry slips 
referred to, the words —‘“‘Compliments 
of the Metropolitan Trust Company” 
at the lower right hand corner on the 
front of the copy in pearl type. Natu- 
rally it is hoped that this line will still 
be visible after the copies are framed. 
In the event it is not, we still have our 
name appearing on the heraldry slip 
which undoubtedly is pasted on the 
back of the frame. 

When these framed copies began to 
appear in the various business offices, 
the interest of visitors was stimulated, 
and as a result we have in our files 
hundreds of letters, in addition to those 
inquiries as a result of our lobby dis- 
play, asking us if we would be kind 
enough to send them a copy of the 
reproduction. Letters come in almost 
every day. 


"THE next step in our program was 

to make formal presentation of a 
beautiful framed copy of the repro- 
duction to the mayor of the city and 
the council. We were agreeably sur- 
prised on the day following the pres- 
entation, which was personally made 
by our executive vice-president, to see 
that the newspapers evinced an inter- 
est in the presentation, showed photo- 
graphs of the presentation and gave us 
honorable mention. 

Following that presentation we were 
approached by one of the local news- 
papers for further information regard- 
ing our program and suggesting that 
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they would like to run a feature story 
in one of their Sunday supplements. 
We were again agreeably surprised 
when we opened the paper one Sunday 
morning to find a three-quarter page 
story, fully illustrated, headed —“‘City 
Colors Are Rediscovered” —‘“‘Forgot- 
ten Heraldry Makes Its Appearance 
In Air and On Walls’ —“Detroit’s 
Official Flag Has Been Rediscovered.” 
In the story we read such as this — 

“The current revival of interest in 
civic heraldry is traced directly to a 
recent distribution of the city’s colors 
by the Metropolitan Trust Company 
which employed a full-color repro- 
duction of the Detroit Coat of Arms 
as a souvenir of its recent opening of 
new headquarters at 147 Congress 
Street West.” 

Our next step in the program was to 
make presentation of a framed copy to 
the Superintendent of the Board of 
Education and selected other officials, 
at which presentations considerable 
enthusiasm was aroused, and it was 
suggested that the heraldry of the 
Coat of Arms be incorporated in the 
new textbooks of one of the science 
divisions of the school system. We 
were invited to place a framed copy in 
every school in the City of Detroit 
with consent to leave our name on the 
front.of the frame. This distribution 
is now taking place. Interest, in gen- 
eral, is so lively that we have been 
‘obliged to have the reproductions re- 
printed many times. 

The presentations to the schools are 
made by an officer of the company who 
tells the principal and teachers about 
the heraldry and suggesting that per- 
haps some of the students might be 
interested in receiving copies of the 
reproduction suitable for framing — 

in which case 


recipients with 
appreciation 
and assurance 
that the souve- 
nir would find 
a conspicuous 
space the 
walls of his or 
her office or 
home. Today 
you can go into 
almost every 
office of the 
president of the 
banks, trust 
companies and 
financial houses 
and find the 
framed repro- 
duction dis- 
played in an 
appropriate 
place. 

The only ad- 
vertising ap- 
pearing on these 
framed copies is 


and edaptable to freming. 


- £ OMENTOUS events in the early history of Detroit have been commemorated in the City's 
Coat of Arms.~ * * The French sovereignty of 1701 to 1760 is symbolized by the lilies. 
The heraldic lions represent the British occupetions, 1760 to 1776, and 1812 to 1813. Early tenure 
by the United States — 1776 to 1812 — and the present era, show in the divided Stars and Stripes. 
~~ Center is a color adaptation’ of the City Seal, adopted in 1826, when the memory of the 
- destroying fire of 1805 wes still fresh. “We hope for better things” is a translation of the upper in- 
scription. “ft will arise from its eshes” is the similarly prophetic proclamation below. The burning <ity 
‘on the left, with the tattered women figure, and the rebuilt Detroit opposite, also symbolized as a com- 
forter, complete the design. ~ ~ * The heraldry is by Former Comptroller David E. Heineman, whase 
ariginel design, in the form of a fag, floated officially, in 1908, from the City Hall stelf. Later this design 
was adapted to the shield-sheped contour of the accompanying reproduction. Ass such it is displayed 
in the Council Chamber, the Mayor's office, the Institute of Art and on certein public documents. 


they may get 
them by asking 
their parents to 
sign their names 
and addresses 
on the slip pro- 
vided for that 
purpose. In one 
instance so 
much enthu- 
siasm was 
aroused in one of 
the schools that 
we were asked 
whether or not 
we could pro- 
vide 739 copies 
of the reproduc- 


termining that 
the school was 
in a district pop- 
ulated by a class 
of people with 
whom we would 
be interested in 


As a calendar—in exquisite color combination 


doing business, 
(Continued on page 49) 


Large reproductions of the ‘ 
above design are available with- 
out charge at the offices of the 
Metropolitan Trust Compeny, 
147 Congress Street West. The < 
reproductions are in full color i 
tion. After de- 
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INTERNATIONAL 
© teach the people to save. the Russian government is distributing one million 
of these barrel-like banks, made at the mint, through the state banks 


YA 


wearer 


© INTERNATIONAL 
Maurice Blanc, Bucharest, known as the ablest financier 


of Roumania, and founder of the Bank of Marmorosch 
and Blanc 


Two views of the new home of W. B. Worthen Com- 
pany Bank, of Little Rock, Ark. The bank was 
chartered in 1877 
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© INTERNATIONAL 
The home of the World Bank for Settlement of Reparations in Basel, Switzerland. 
e building was constructed in 1782 


‘“Security’’—one of the four mural decorations in the 
- new Pearl Street Bank of the Cleveland Trust Company. 
bh The figure, spear in hand, represents vigilance. Behind 


him is a lion representing guardianship, and a metal- 
bound chest. he rock background symbolizes un- 
changing stability 


Reminiscent of Christmas—first prize winning 
outside decorations of the American Southern 
Trust Company, of Little Rock, Ark., and the 


attractive Christmas Club display of the Central “ 
Manufacturing District , Chicago 
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ONE CENT SALE 


A cheery place to trade—and 
an actual crowd during an 
actual sale in a chain drug store 


Will the Chains Now? 


Answering Some Questions Inspired by 
Conjectures Concerning Depression 


HE man in the next barber chair 

came out from under his hot 
towels. 

“‘We’re starting in on a nice, long 
slump,” he announced to me cheerfully. 
‘Personally, I’m glad of 

I recognized him as a wholesale drug 
salesman. I couldn’t guess what made 
him so cheerful, or what kind of dope 
he had been taking. But when a man 
is eager to talk, it’s easy to find the 
questions to lead him out. 

“Oh, you like depressions, do you?” 
I asked with mild sarcasm. ‘Who 
are you —the coroner?” 

“‘No, but I want to see the chains 
get what’s coming to them. They’ve 
been too cocky. Many drug chains 
have started just so they could have 
something to sell out. They’d buy 
$500 from me and $500 from the next 
couple of salesmen and take our com- 
bined $1,500 and open another store 
with it, while we held the bag. It’s 
been a stock promotion scheme from 
start to finish.” 

I told him that might have been 
true of a few smaller chains, formed 
by a hook-up of independent units, 
but that all of the old and established 
chains had built solidly and enjoyed 
capable management. Why not? 

“But even the old-timers are trim- 
ming their sails,”’ he insisted. “You 
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know the Mercury drug stores in 
Bigtown? Well, they were taken over 
a while ago by another chain—you 
know the details —and Old Man Atkin- 
son was one of the assets they took 
over. Atkinson was getting $15,000 
a year. Last week they cut him to 
$7,500, which was the same as 
demanding his resignation. Of course 
he quit. 

“Cutting overhead expenses is the 
first thing any company does when 
hard times come. It’s my opinion 
that the chains are well aware that 
good times are over and that they’re 
getting ready for a slump. 

“I just hope they get what’s coming 
to them. We’re in for a slump and I, 
for one, hope it’s a dandy.” 

This jovial bit of pessimism set me 
thinking. 


HAIN stores have undoubtedly 

created some enemies, if through 
nothing more serious than jealousy. 
Nothing stirs up antagonism like 
success! 

I wonder how many others are wait- 
ing for chain stores to ‘ride for a fall. 

And what are the chains doing to 


safeguard themselves against  set- 
backs? Has theirs been a fair-weather 
growth? Or are they solid enough and 
well-managed enough to come through 
any readjustment and depression with- 
out serious loss of prestige and power? 

I set about finding the answer to 
these questions. 

First I checked into the instance 
cited by my drug salesman friend: 
the case of the $15,000 man who was 
dropped because he wouldn’t work for 
half that price. 

What really had happened, I found, 
was this. His company had been going 
downhill up to three years ago, when 
an outside chain took it over. Atkinson 
—which of course isn’t his name —had 
not been the head of the chain but only 
a secondary official. Yet the new 
owners had carried him along uncom- 
plainingly, feeling that his presence 
helped to get the new organization 
started properly. 

More and more of his work, I learned, 
had been taken over by young men 
who were chain-store trained. Atkinson 
hadn’t asked for more work; hadn’t 
tried to adopt new ways; had been 
content to accept a high salary in 
return for advice, which was less and 
less needed or asked for. The $7,500 
he was offered was as much as his 
services were worth—possibly more, 
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for all I know. At least he’ hasn’t 
found another job yet, at even that 
figure. 

As for trimming their sails, no one 
would blame any chain store for get- 
ting its operating staff down to a bed- 
rock basis. Every factory in the coun- 
try has done that during the last few 
months. I know one factory that 
dropped 194 men from its factory 
office force alone, without counting 
any other branches of the business. 

That just comes under the head of 
good management. If a department 
is overloaded or is undermanned, who 
wouldn’t reorganize it to make it 
profitable and efficient? Or if you had 
a job which was 
too big for the 


rolls in from the freight car until it 
lands in the customer’s kitchen, every 
move is studied. The warehouse it- 
self, like as not, is built around a con- 
veyor so that a week’s entire shipment 
to a store can be assembled in, let us 
say, seventeen minutes. 


‘THE buying is all donescientifically. If 

some item—such as Alaska canned 
salmon —must be contracted for at one 
time for the entire year (as most canned 
goods must) the order is placed; but 
not all of the salmon is ordered into the 
warehouse at once. Not if it’s cheaper 
to rent warehouse space at the cannery 
and have the goods come on, a carload 
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He has built his warehouse on the 
in-and-out principle, with goods flowing 
through, tarrying just long enough to. 
be assembled and invoiced, and then 
traveling by the company’s own trucks 
to the stores to be displayed and sold. 

He has studied the cost of trucking, 
per mile. He knows exactly what it 
costs to service a store fifty miles from 
the main base; how much to deliver to 
a store 100 miles from town; how much 
to supply a store just a few blocks dis- 
tant. Sometimes he can hire trucking 
cheaper from outside firms than he can 
do it himself. He is able to take ad- 
vantage of a competitive market be- 
cause he knows his costs. 

Moreover, 
this man’s 


man filling it, 


wouldn’t you, if 
you were presi- 
dent of the firm, 
look for a bigger 
man? 

I know one 
mercantile chain 
that has made 
a dozen such 
changes, and all 
to good advan- 
tage. Its mer- 
chandise  direc- 
tor was sent out 
to manage a 
store; he wasn’t 
quite capable 
enough for his 
job. Or perhaps 
he was a shrewd 
buyer but not a 
good seller. A 
man can’t buy 
for a chain store 


grocery chain 
has developed a 
manufacturing 
department 
which produces 
a comfortable 
profit. Bread, of 
course, he makes 
for his own 
stores; most 
grocery chains 
dothat. Cookies 
he bakes and 
sells at a low 
price per dozen, 
a new variety 
being offered 
every other 
week. 

In addition he 
is able, because 
of the size of his 
chain, to pack- 
age most of his 


company on 
price alone! He 
must be able to 
visualize his chain’s customers and see 
what they need and what they will 
buy. He must know wherein his chain 
differs from any of the dozen other 
stores along any city’s main street. 

However, I know of few cases where 
chain stores have found it necessary to 
reduce their overhead expenses. Most 
of them seek to reduce expenses in a 
very different way—by building up 
their volume! 

Or if they have found short-cuts, 
they have been in the direction of new 
discoveries rather than through the 
substitution of cheap help for skilled 
labor. 

Take the matter of warehousing, 
now. Most of the big grocery chains 
have learned things about a warehouse. 
It isn’t just a place to store goods, 
store them from year to year until the 
market goes up, as wholesale grocers 
of the old days did. No; today’s chain 
grocery warehouse is a place of con- 
stant motion. 

From the time a case of canned goods 


This was the last word in efficiency when it was an independently owned drug store—a hodgepodge 
of ‘“‘handiness’’, everything in grabbing distance of the clerk. The chain made a real store of this place 


at a time, as needed. City warehouses 
cost money. 

““We save 1 per cent of our operating 
costs through this new warehouse,” a 
big chain store grocer has told me. 

That 1 per cent leeway means that 
his stores can sell at the same prices as 
the other fellow’s and make a better 
profit. Or he can drop 1 per cent below 
his competitor’s prices and still stay in 
business. What an advantage! In the 
chain grocery field, a net profit of 2 or 
3 per cent on sales is all you can expect. 
But if you can pay the same rent and 


_ the same clerk hire as your competitors 


do and show a larger net profit, your 
future is safe. 

If you could visit this man’s ware- 
house you would see how a multiplicity 
of small savings bulk together to make 
that 1 per cent on several million 
dollars. 

He warehouses only an emergency 
supply of each item, ordering in fresh 
shipments as rapidly as are needed. 
This cuts down his interest charges. 


spices and make 
his own soft 
drinks. Why 
should he pay 
an outside supplier to pour ground 
pepper into a can? What magic is 
there in weighing four ounces of 
ground mustard and packaging it? 
Some of these things he can do in his 
own plant at less cost than he has to 
pay for goods already packaged. 

Without attempting to supplant the 
power of advertised brands he has been 
able to build up new lines which get 
business never sought before. Take 
peanut butter, for instance. Instead 
of the six ounce glass jars which most 
packers make, his chain makes and 
sells a three pound container of peanut 
butter. He is able to reach thrifty 
families with hungry children and give 
them all enough. 

Thus this grocery chain has en- 
trenched itself. It makes its own 
bread and, by selling it low and pushing 
it hard, sells more bread than any firm 
in town. It builds up branch lines, 
such as jams and peanut butter, to 
save for itself the profit otherwise 
given to outside supply houses. And 
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day after day it seeks to handle fewer 
items and better items, to reduce the 
selling cost and improve the gross profit. 

Its warehouse employs electric 
trucks and an overhead conveyor, be- 
cause machinery is cheaper than men — 
every factory in the U. S. A. has dis- 
covered that! Its payroll includes 
some exceptionally capable men, yet 
the operating costs as a whole are low 
because there are no wastes anywhere 
along the line. Nothing gets side- 
tracked; every item in the line is selling; 
every man is paying his own way. 


*‘What caused that slump in profits?” 
I asked. 

“A price war in our town,” replied 
the chain store official unhesitatingly. 
“They wanted to do some price-cutting 
and we met them at every turn. It 
cost us money, but we know it cost 
them money too. Since then they’re 
not so anxious to start slashing prices.” 


you have your business in nice 

shape when you know that a certain 
policy will cost you money —but that 
the company can stand that loss and 
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Most chains too are establishing a 
thorough course of training. They are 
doing what the department stores have 
long done: which is to perpetuate 
themselves through a home-trained 
and home-inspired organization of 
junior officials. You can step into a 
chain store office anywhere now and 
find some one devoting a large share of 
his time to schooling new clerks and 
making better salesmen out of present 
clerks. 

This is an important development. 
The chains aren’t just depending on 
pleasant personalities and oiled hair to 
attract customers. They are devot- 
ing thought to the man behind the 
counter. 

In fact, you’d be surprised how 
scientifically some of these chains are 
able to analyze the whims and caprices 
of the buying public. They are as 
true students of human nature as have 
always been the patent medicine ad- 
vertisers. And they were a smart lot! 
You can’t beat their technique even 
today. 

Take, for a single example, the 
methods being used by a twenty-five 


In good times, chains like this one 
have made a point of determining 
their cost of doing business to a nicety. 
Thus they know where they are all 
the time. 

They know, for example, which lines 
are profitable—and how much. They 
know which stores are earning an in- 
come, and how much. They don’t 

just take the volume of business han- 
dled by each store and deduce an 
average profit for that store; averages 
don’t go any more! The chain as a 
whole may make a certain per cent of 
profit on the whole year’s sales; but 
you must judge each store —not by an 
average, but by definite cost and profit 
figures on the merchandise that store 
actually turned over to the public. 

This of course requires perpetual 
inventories. It requires a skilled type 
of accounting which can operate on the 
comparatively small items handled by 
a chain grocery store. It requires 
chain store men who are sufficiently 
grounded in their business to be able to 
picture a store without driving out to 
see it, just by looking at its report on 
paper! 

On the graph of yearly profits which 
another chain store company builds 
up for its own use, I noticed a definite 
valley. 


An automobile supply chain, and (on the right) an example of scientific display, 
though it looks haphazard. Every item displayed must earn the space it gets 


it’s the right move 
to make. 

Of course you can 
cut operating ex- 
penses only so far, 
and then it begins 
to hurt. I believe 
that most chain 
stores, like most other 
industries, keep their 
payroll down as low 
as wise management 
will dictate—of 


course! And yet the 


strength of the chains 
lies in their aggressiveness 
than in their caution. 

You can’t make money without 
spending money. You can’t accom- 
plish something bold in business with- 
out a courageous organization and the 
money to back it up. 

So if chains come through the de- 
pression comfortably, as I for one feel 
most of them will, it will be because 
of what they have done to earn and 
win more of the customer’s dollar. 

Efficient advertising has been a big 
factor. Most chains employ news- 


rather 


papers — handbills — their own company 
publications —radio, either national or 
local. They desire to build up a defi- 
nite and permanent good will. 


cent store chain to increase its average 
sale per customer. 

This store employs a new type of 
lighting in all its windows. That means 
a lot in these sophisticated days. You 
can’t do business with a 1910 store 
front and an antiquated lighting sys- 
tem. Give the goods the spotlight! 
Display your merchandise the way 
Belasco would display it. That’s to- 
day’s method of winning business. 

But this chain does more than dis- 
play its goods to the view of folks out 
on the street. It has interior displays 
as well. When you walk upstairs, for 
example, to the second floor depart- 
ments, you pass by special display 
fixtures built into the wall. The whole 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Staff Looks Personnel 


E MODERNS have 
W taken a shine to the 

word Personnel —as we 
have to the words Prosperity, 
Service, and Conference. 
Webster limited the meaning 
of Personnel to: “the body of 
persons employed in some 
public service.” 

But it has come to mean 
the body of persons employed 
anywhere, from peanut stands 
to universities. Somewhere 
between these two poles we 
find the banks, depending on 
the peanut stand, the bank, and the 
university. There are varieties of all 
three. To limit the thing let us con- 
sider only banks large enough to have 
a personnel problem. And_ perhaps 
that means any bank with a staff of 
more than three. 


Personnel management, I believe, ° 


is a subject now taught in universities. 
I don’t know what they teach; I sup- 
pose I should, as I am a sort of per- 
sonnel manager myself. My univer- 
sity has been the University of Life, 
and I shall not graduate until I move 
into a problematical Heaven. 

But one learns things. In twenty 
years before the adding machines, 
twenty years of branch banking — 
from making postage stamps stick, to 
making orders stick — one learns things. 
One learns to take the measure of a 
man. 

In varying circles the measure of a 
man may be the speed ‘at which he 
drives his motor car; the degree of 
intellectuality which he has attained; 
the degree of deliberate avoidance of 
intellectuality which he _ practices 
(sometimes called Babbitism); the 


degree of his attendance at church. Or 


anything. But in the world of business 
it is his capacity to run his job. 

Perhaps that is our modern American 
religion —to run our job well. Nota 
bad religion at that. 

What does a personnel manager 
need to know to run his job well? 
First there is this It is his duty to get 
the best possible results out of his 
staff. This can only be done by exer- 
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The personnel officer must detect the weakest 
link and eliminate it 


Editor’s Note: In an article next month, 
Mr. Simpson will present the other side o 
the question—‘‘Personnel Looks at the Staff.” 


cising the qualities of fairness, con- 
siderateness and sternness (in the 
sense of resoluteness) —and by setting 
an example. It does not do to be too 
free and easy, nor does it pay to be 
harsh. And, beyond all things, one 
must play no favorites. 

Some bank presidents, cashiers, and 
other personnel men, apparently think 
that it’ matters little what the clerks 
think of them. All that matters is 
what they think of the clerks. A dan- 
gerous attitude. A bank has no goods 
to sell; only that intangible thing 
called Service. Service connotes loy- 
alty and loyalty is engendered by 
respect. A bank staff that does not 
respect its officers is as a ship without 
its rudder. 


HE best man I ever worked under 

rarely unbent. He was ‘‘Mister’’ to 
his staff always. He brought with him, 
into the bank, something of his training 
as an officer in the army. The French 
phrase noblesse oblige expresses it, 
perhaps, better than anything in the 
English tongue. He had no favorites; 
his praise for work well done matched 
his criticism of work badly done. And 
he himself, did his work well. He was 
meticulous without being fussy. Under 


stress he was forceful but un- 
panicky, as he had been, I 
imagine, in the trenches. He 
was never hanging on to the 
chandeliers. He could drink 
as soundly and well as most 
army men, but there was no 
drinking in the office in his 
day. He was a man. 

And then I have in mind 
the worst officer I ever worked 
under —one of the famous “‘old 
school,” and incidentally a bit 
long in the tooth himself. He 
was unalert; his knowledge of 
human nature was nil; he bullied 
when he should have sympathized, and 
he was weak when he should have 
bullied. 

I recall one night when I was looking 
for a difference of ten cents in my eight 
savings ledgers (which were balanced 
in one section). Those were the days 
before card systems, daily controls, 
etc., and on the accuracy of ten or 
fifteen thousand postings depended 
the monthly balance. I had been 
looking for a week for my difference, 
which, for the last three days had been 
“‘boiled down”’ to the ten cents. This 
particular office manager happened 
into the office about 11 p.m. and saw 
me. 

“Hullo!” in a_ surprised tone, 
‘Ledgers not balanced yet?” 

(He should have known they 
weren't). 

“No sir. Ten cents out.” 

“Humph!” Then, suspiciously, 
‘Been looking for it?” 

Now the point is, I had been looking 
for it—six consecutive midnights — 
and was under the impression (I was 
only a kid) that everybody was aware 
of that fact, and that the fate of the 
bank depended on my finding that 
miserable ten cents. And that the 
officers went home nights talking 
about the breakdown in the savings 
department. And that I was forever 
discredited if I didn’t find the difference 
soon. And here was the boss evidently 
under the impression that I didn’t 
give a hang one way or the other! 

I simply didn’t understand it. What 
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he should have done was to have 
promised to give me a man to help 
look for it. I was too proud to ask. 
Of course I knew dimly then and I 
know very clearly now, that in many 
cases that man’s attitude would have 
been justified, but in my case it was 
ridiculous. Not that I am pinning any 
roses on myself, for in many ways I 
was a young fool—but I was con- 
scientious. 

How can the respect of a staff be 
engendered if the personnel officer is 
blind? If he makes promises and does 
not fulfill them? Promises vacations 
and then cancels them? Or forgets to 
shave some mornings? 

In one respect at least the branch 
system is better than unit banks. It 
makes for better personnel officers. 
They have been through the mill them- 
selves, whereas the officers of a unit 
bank are often incapable themselves of 
handling a teller’s cage. Sometimes 
they are not really bankers at all; 
they have stepped in at the top, from 
some other line of endeavor. Many 
such men have a native shrewdness 
and a knowledge of local conditions 
which enable them to master the in- 
tricacies of lending money, and in 
their dealings with the public their 
inexperience is not observable. But 
in their dealings with their staff, it is. 

In the Canadian banks a ledger- 
keeper will often be criticized by the 
office manager, who will preface his 
remarks with “Now when I was on a 
ledger ** Sometimes it is an- 
noying, but at the same time the man- 
ager does know what he is talking 
about. It is immaterial that the ledger- 
keeper mutters at the boss’s retreating 
footsteps: “‘I bet he never had a first- 
shot balance in his life when he was on 
a ledger.”” He knows that the man 
higher up can’t be fooled. 

The man who has not been through 
the mill can be fooled —easily. All that 
is needed is a glib tongue, a pleasing 
manner and 
plenty of yes-sir- 
ing. The clerk 
who thus at- 
tempts to ad- 
vance himself in 
the good graces 
of his superiors 
is invariably de- 
tested by his con- 
freres. Usually 
he is lazy. It is 
unfortunate but 
it is true that 
lazy men are 
usually intelli- 
gent, whereas the 
hardworking, 
conscientious 
man is often 
somewhat 
“dumb.” This 
fact does not 


make the personnel director’s job any 
easier. 

He should be always on the alert 
to detect the sycophant. Sometimes 
it is not easy todo so. Often the office 
manager thinks well of a man whom 
the members of the staff who work 
alongside of him know to be a worm. 
It is a truism to point out that nobody 
ever really learns very much about 
anybody, and the fact remains that 
many a man is malingering, “‘sluffing”’ 
work, dodging his way out of diffi- 
culties by evasions and even by the lie 
direct, and yet that man may stand 
high in the favor of his personnel 
director. But that man can’t fool his 
confreres! They see through his every 
little dodge, detest him accordingly, 
and have a lessened respect for the 
manager who thus has the wool pulled 
over his eyes. Their own hands are 
tied; if they are decent fellows they 
cannot go running to authority with 
complaints. The thirteenth command- 
ment of English-speaking civilization 
is “Thou shalt not sneak.” 


BUT consider the insidious effect on 

an office personnel of this condition. 
Suppose it is a case of malingering. 
Who does the malingerer’s work while 
he or she is away? Usually his or her 
desk neighbors. This is particularly 
true of banks, where such an enormous 
volume of work has to be put through 
every day. It cannot be allowed to 
accumulate. Many banking offices 
with a staff of twelve are utterly de- 
moralized if two are absent at the 
same time. And you cannot plug a 
hole in a bank staff as you could a 
vacancy at a departmental store’s 
counter; too much knowledge of system 
is required, and the bank must, or 
should, know whom it is employing. 
All bank posts demand an element of 
trust. 

These considerations erect difficul- 
ties in the way of replacement by 


And here was the boss evidently under the impression that I didn’t give a hang one way or the other 
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temporary assistance, and therefore 
temporary assistance is avoided as 
much as possible. And the regular 
staff suffer accordingly, if malingering 
is tolerated. 

The same thing applies in the cases 
of laziness or inefficiency. All the 
routine posts in a bank hang together; 
a weak link weakens the whole chain. 
The personnel director must detect 
that weak link and eliminate it. 

And there is another thing — 
dishonesty. One might as well look 
the matter in the face. No matter how 
careful a bank is, it is apt to get hold 
of a “wrong un.” The personnel 
director who weakly fails to detect 
malingering and “‘soldiering,” will also 
fail to detect the actual or potential 
embezzier. Of course, the “Thou 
shalt not sneak” rule should not apply 
here, and if the staff has the proper 
attitude of loyalty to the executive and 
to the institution as a whole, it won’t 
apply. But that’s my point —exactly. 
The staff will not have this attitude 
unless it is engendered into them by 
the qualities I have referred to. I do 
not mean that honest men will collude 
with a thief just to spite their dislikes. 
To argue that would be a reductio 
ad absurdum. But they may close 
their eyes through indifference, or 
fear. “Oh, what’s it got to do with 
me? Guess I’ll mind my own business. 
May be nothing in it, and anyway, let 
them find out for themselves!’ 

That attitude is encountered. I 
know, because I have encountered it. 

In the case I have in mind, and in 
which the bank concerned lost some 
thousands of dollars, the office man- 
ager, when his suspicions were first 
aroused, suspected two men who were 
innocent. He did not directly accuse 
them, but they felt his suspicion and 
were alienated. As it happened, they 
were the very two men whose sympa- 
thies, had they been with the bank, 
would have located the cancer. They 
knew that a cer- 
tain colleague 
was spending 
more money than 
he should. The 
office manager 
thought he had 
a private income; 
his confreres 
knew he hadn’t. 
The manager 
thought he had, 
in this man, a 
loyal supporter; 
he did not know 
that behind his 
back the “‘crook” 
was a leader in 
the petty revolts 
always smoulder- 
ing in every of- 


fice. That, while 
complaining of 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Anaconda, Anaconda, Montana—the largest mining camp in the world 


Romance Copper Mining 


What the Industry is Doing to Insure 
Against Depletion of the World’s Supply 


ROM the financial as well as from 
the industrial efficiency stand- 
point, no single industry at pres- 

ent stirs the imagination as does the 
mining of copper—the metal which 
heralded the bronze age in civilization 
and is so intimately identified with 
twentieth century achievements in 
electrical development and speed in 
transportation. Less than a century 
ago this world’s oldest mining industry 
became peculiarly an American enter- 
prise, and not only do we produce 
more than 50 per cent of the world’s 
output, but American capital actually 
controls three-fourths of the ore re- 
serves here and abroad. Such is the 
hunger for copper wherever civilized 
man dwells that the increase in the 
rate of production has averaged nearly 
53 per cent each decade for the last 
hundred years, and it is estimated that 
by the end of the twentieth century, 
world demand will be for five times 
the present production. 

As a story of financing ventures, 
copper has no parallel in mining his- 
tory. We have but to recall that when 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
took over control of Chilean copper 
mines several years ago, the trans- 
action, requiring a cash outlay of 
$75,000,000, was regarded as the larg- 
est single item of financing in mining 
history. Even in the ruins of the 
ancient Cyprus mines, which had been 
worked by the Romans before the 


By J. K. Novins 


Christian era, American capital and 
mining engineers are now extracting 
quantities of copper for world-wide 
consumption. 

- Of still greater significance is our 
contribution to the industry of typical 
American industrial efficiency. The 
$262,950,000 worth of copper pro- 
duced in American copper mines in 
1928 represents an increase of 189 per 
cent over the output thirty years ago, 
and yet during that period the number 
of mine workers increased only 6 per 
cent. In 1928 the world consumed 
3,975,726,000 pounds of copper, of 
which 3,315,362,000 pounds emanated 
from American refineries on the At- 
lantic and Pacific shores, and in the 
Great Lakes district. Our production 
of copper has increased almost three 
times as fast as in foreign countries. 


"THE copper-skinned Indian who 


roamed the plains of the Great 
Lakes, armed with spear fashioned from 
copper, was the first to discover the 
vast deposits existing in the Lake 
Superior region, which were worked 
by his tribe before the white man began 
extensive operations in the 40’s. Al- 
most to the end of the nineteenth 
century Michigan supplied practically 
all of the domestic copper, to be sur- 


passed later by Montana and Arizona. 

Where Main Street now teems with 
traffic in Butte, Montana, gold dust 
had been kicked up from the ground. 
That was the origin of the Montana 
gold rush in 1864, which lasted only 
six years. From elusive gold, hopes 
turned to silver ore the presence of 
which had been discovered in the 
district. Digging deep into the fis- 
sures for the white metal, miners came 
upon vast copper deposits. That was 
a very fortunate discovery, for the 
drastic drop in silver prices in 1892 
made silver mining unprofitable and 
ruined the industry. Before long 
Butte became the biggest mining camp 
in the world. In 1907 Arizona became 
the leading copper producer and has 
never relinquished this position. Sev- 
eral years previously, Utah had taken 
fourth rank, and now produces more 
copper than Montana. Other impor- 
tant copper producers in order of 
importance are, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Alaska, California, Tennessee and 
Idaho. To this date the copper pro- 
duced in American mines represents a 
total value of more than six billion 
dollars, which exceeds by far the total 
value of gold mined in this country. 

Even with the large copper ore re- 
serves which are known to exist in 
Arizona and in other southwestern 
states, there is every indication that 
future demands created by gigantic 
expansion of the electrical industries, 
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such as the proposed nation-wide: 


super-power generating system, as well 
as by the manufacturing and building 
industries, will over-tax our mine 
capacities, unless new fields are dis- 
covered and more progress made in 
metallurgical practice. In the future 
it may be necessary to look to other 
climes for the necessary tonnage. 
During the past few years production 
in foreign mines has grown at a slightly 
faster pace. Chile, our South American 
neighbor, now has the largest single 
copper mine in the world, and ranks 
next to us in production. That coun- 
try is regarded as the coming 


Until recent years mining engineers 
ignored the large surface deposits of 
copper ore in Utah, Arizona, Nevada 
and New Mexico, because no efficient 
metallurgical processes had been de- 
veloped to extract the disseminated 
copper at a profit. Now the low ore 
can be treated economically —prom- 
ising to keep us well supplied with 
copper for generations to come, even 
after the fissure mines of Butte have 
ceased to be profitable from an oper- 
ating standpoint. The largest single 
copper producing mine in this country, 


‘the Bingham mine at Utah, is a moun- 
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electrolytic refinery. With ore running 
1 per cent copper, it takes a ton of rock 
to produce only twenty pounds of the 
marketable metal. 

Disseminated ores must first be con- 
centrated. A seemingly endless chain 
of cars lead the ore to the storage bins. 
After being crushed into suitable sizes 
and properly segregated, the chunks 
are fed by streams of water into jigs. 
The copper concentrate passes out 
through the slot discharge, while the 
lighter rock material flows over the 
end of the jig. The concentrate is 
then sent directly to the blast furnace, 

or reverberator, while the gangue 


source of large scale production to 
meet world demand. Africa, the 
scene of vast scale gold mining 
operations, will eventually turn to 
copper, after it has solved the vex- 
ing problem of transportation and 
the difficulties of getting trained 
labor. So with Russia, which pos- 
sesses copper reserves in vast quan- 
tities, but is now producing very 
little of the metal. Canada is mak- 
ing rapid strides in copper produc- 
tion. Spain and Portugal are still 
extracting large quantities from the 
ancient mines of Rio Tinto and 
Tharasis. 

Whether American reserves, 
American capital and industrial 
efficiency will be equal to the task 
of satisfying unprecedented world 
copper demand, depends on a num- 
ber of factors most important of 
which are mass production and the 
application of metallurgical science. 
The industry has experienced re- 
peated scares of copper ore exhaus- 
tion, to be met each time by im- 
proved mining processes and by the 


application of more efficient ore 


matter is crushed to greater fine- 
ness preparatory to further treat- 
ment until the maximum of copper 
has been recovered. The matte 
containing in addition to copper 
ore small amounts of sulphur, gold. 
silver and iron, is roasted to elimi- 
nate some of the sulphur, and is 
then sent to the furnace for smelt- 
ing. By the time the ore emerges 
from the cylindrical furnace, sul- 
phur has been reduced from one- 
third to only 8 per cent its volume. 
The next step is to put the matte 
through the convertor, to oxidize 
the sulphur and iron, leaving the 
copper in combination with only 
small amounts of gold and silver. 
The 98 per cent pure copper is 
thereupon cast into 500-pound 
anodes, for shipment to the elec- 
trolytic refineries. There the cakes, 
or “‘anodes,” are suspended in a 
solution through which passes « 
powerful electric current. The cop- 
per flows from the cathode to the 
anode plate, where it is deposited 
as pure copper, minus the other 
valuable metals, which sink to the 


separating and refining methods. 

In many of the mines in Arizona, 
Montana and Utah, copper is now be- 
ing extracted from the tailings of past 
operations, and by the application of 
the flotation process old and exhausted 
mines have been reopened, to enrich 
the entire industry. This process, an 
American invention and developed 
primarily in American mines, has been 
successfully introduced in foreign mines 
in which American capital is heavily 
interested. 

Unlike gold, copper does not always 
exist in its native form, but is embedded 
in rock in combination with sulphur, 
iron, gold, silver and several other 
metals. To reach the ore itself is often 
a gigantic undertaking. In the Lake 
Superior district shafts reach to a 
depth of 5,000 feet. In the Butte 
district miners enter a 700-mile tunnel 
dug several thousand feet below the 
surface. Trolley and storage-battery 
trains transport the ore, which is 
brought to the surface in heavy ore- 
skips hoisted at a speed of forty miles 
an hour. 


A drilling crew at work in an underground shaft 


tain of earth 1,600 feet high, worked 
in “open pit” fashion. The copper 
content averages 2 per cent, even as 
low as 1 per cent. The mine is made 
up of a series of twenty terraces, or 
shovel benches, varying in height from 
40 to 125 feet, each terrace being pro- 
vided with a standard gauge track, 
power line, feeder cable, trolley and 
air line for rock drills. The task of 
carving down this vast mountain for 
what copper it contains is an achieve- 
ment the like of which has never been 
duplicated. 


ITHOUT modern metallurgical 

processes to extract the minute 
particles of copper, this mountain could 
not produce its million pounds a day. 
It is quite a task to separate the copper 
ore from the waste, or gangue matter, 
and to extract from that the small 
fraction of metal. Here starts a com- 
plicated process, or a series of proces- 
ses, which lead to the concentrating 
plant, to the smelter and finally to the 


bottom of the tank as slime. 
The gold and silver recoverable 

from the refined copper represents con- 
siderable value. Of the $39,000,000 
worth of silver produced annually in 
the United States, 27 per cent is a by- 
product of copper ores, 28 per cent of 
lead ores, 17 per cent of other complex 
ores producing copper, while only one- 
fourth of the silver is obtained from 
pure silver ore. At present copper 
ores yield more than 16 per cent of our 
domestic gold, and the production 
from this by-product source is steadily 
increasing, while gold mining as a 
separate industry is on the decline. 
Zine and lead are other valuable by- 
product metals. With the introduction 
of the flotation process, ore formerly 
considered “rebellious,” owing to the 
presence of large quantities of the 
baser metals, can now be treated 
economically. In one mill in Utah the 
flotation process now recovers annually 
100,000,000 pounds of zinc that for- 
merly went to waste and tended to 
make copper refining far from profit- 
able. Aside from the additional 
(Continued on page 34) 
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THIS EQUIPMENT REDUCED 


THE PAYROLL 


©6The Shaw-Walker “Unit Plant” equipment eliminated 
from the pay-roll Three Clerks, Two Proof Clerks, 
and One Analysis Clerk. It has also saved us a lot of 
floor space, and speeded up the work with such remark- 
able efficiency that we rarely work after hours now.?? 


HE “Unit Plant” idea, consisting as it does 
of a bookkeeping desk, machine (of several 
different models), posting tray and base, and 
operator’s chair, can be applied to any bank’s 
commercial department regardless of its routine. 


There is no expense or obligation in having 
an analysis made of your commercial department 


OTHER SHAW-WALKER 
EQUIPMENT: 


Insulated Ledger Desks 
insulated Filing Cabinets 
Filing Cabinets 
Check-O-Matics 
Check Sorting Racks 
Ledger Equipment 
Forms for All Records 
Posting Trays 
Trucks of All Kinds 


AN 
And all necessary equipment 


set-up and operation to discover whether the 
Shaw-Walker “Unit Plant” can effect a saving 
for you. 


Just pin the little reminder in the lower right- 
hand corner to your letter-head. It will bring 
you information as to how other banks have cut 
their operating costs. 


"Built Like a 
kyscraper” 


We are interested in dis- 
covering whether or not a 
savings can be effected in 
our commercial bookkeeping 
department. Send us your 
booklet describing the “Unit 
Plant” idea. When a spe- 
cialist is available we shall 
be glad to talk with him, 
with the understanding that 
no obligation is incurred. 


Address: Shaw-Walker. Bank 


for all bank systems —S” Dept., Muskegon, Mich. 
Special Bank Representatives In All Principal Cities BCH - 3-30 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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EMPLOYS TODD CHECK SIGNER 


2 

OUTSTANDING, on the long list of users of Todd 
Check Signers, is The National City Bank of 
New York with aggregate assets of more than 
two billion dollars! To affix signatures by 
hand, to the huge number of checks issued by 
such an institution, would obviously entail 
hours and hours of cramping physical labor. 
National City Bank has conserved the time 
and energy of its personnel by installing a Todd 
Check Signer. The signing of checks is now a 


detail task like typing and filing. 


Electrically operated, the Todd Check Signer 
requires the attention of only one employee. 
Sheets of checks fed into the model shownat right 
are signed, cut and stacked in numerical order 
at the rate of 7500 an hour. With practice, much 
higher speeds are attained. Two Yale locks and 


a built-in meter, which records every check 


passing through the machine, simplify the mat- 
ter of executive supervision. A smaller model 


signs 1200 checks an hour. 


Hundreds of other leading organizations in 
the modern business world testify to the safety 
and efficiency of the Todd Check Signer. The 
Todd Office in your city will gladly arrange a 
demonstration at your convenience. Or you 
may return the coupon directly to us. The 
Todd Company. (Established 1899.) Protecto- 
graph Division. Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers 


of the Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 3-30 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information about the Todd 
Check Signer. 


Name 
Address. 


Business 


TODD SYSTEM 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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‘ . Top, aBove: The signature affixed by the Todd Check 
dd Asove: The Todd Check Signer which serves the Signer, with its intricate background and photographic 
National City Bank of N.Y. Similar machines likeness of an = grneimees adic oy — és the most 

handle checks in sheets of 3, 4, 5 or 6 and stack them 
we in numerical order at the rate of 7500 an hour. bs Drrectiy asove: Rear view of Todd Check Signer,’ show- 
ing stacker which arranges checks in numerical order. 
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revenue of $6,000,000, the mining com- 
panies have been saved $3,500,000 
annually in lower smelting treatment 
charges, caused by the elimination of 
zinc from their smelting ores. Before 
the introduction of the flotation proc- 
ess, ore below 1.2 per cent copper 
content could not be treated, and 
recoveries of the red metal were less 
than 65 per cent. Mills are now suc- 
cessfully treating 1.1 per cent copper 
ore, and recover in excess of 90 per cent. 

The flotation process makes it pos- 
sible to utilize the tailings formerly 
dumped in the backyard of the mill, 
as well as the very low grade ores which 
were even spared transportation to 
the smelter. Reduced to a fine cement- 
like powder and dumped into a tank 
seething with oil froth, the copper 
particles separate from the rock mat- 
ter, automatically attach themselves 
to the soapy bubbles and float to the 
surface, to be skimmed off. In selective 
flotation, various oils and chemicals 
are introduced as agents to float off 
the precious metals as well as the 
copper dust. The flotation treated ore 
is much cleaner and can be fed directly 
into the reverberator, thus eliminating 
the blast furnace, with a consequent 
decrease in fuel and labor cost. 

Transportation represents the big- 
gest item of cost in copper mining and 
smelting. The ore must be transported 
several miles to the nearest concen- 
trating plant, to be converted into 
blister copper. This is free enough 
from impurities for certain uses, but 
unfit for electric transmission, for 
which 66 per cent of our copper is 
utilized. By far the largest percentage 
of milled copper must be shipped to 
the electrolytic refineries located on 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, and in 
the Great Lakes and Montana dis- 
tricts. 

Due to the dearth of refineries in the 
foreign fields, the eleven or twelve 
American refineries handle a_ large 
percentage of the foreign production. 


During the year 1926, the American re- 
fineries had an output of 2,718,169,548 
pounds of primary and _ secondary 
copper. During that year the imports 
of unmanufactured copper amounted 
to 779,441,803 pounds. Large quan- 
tities of unrefined copper were im- 
ported from the Belgian Congo, from 
Canada, Chile, Mexico, Peru and 
Spain, for final treatment in the 
American refineries. Virtually all of 
the ore and blister produced in Chilean 
mines but not refined there, is sent to 
the United States for treatment. 

By far the largest percentage of 
exports find their way to Europe — 
Great Britain as our best customer, 
France second, and Germany third in 
importance. This is the main reason 
why the greatest production of refined 
copper is in the refineries along the 
Atlantic Coast. The industry is con- 
trolled by fewer than twenty-four com- 
panies, aligned in four principal groups 
—the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany, the Guggenheim interests, the 
Phelps-Dodge group, and the compa- 
nies operating in the Michigan region. 
These control the refineries as well as 
mines and mills. 

Despite higher mining costs, wage 
increases and greater expenditures for 
supplies, the entire copper mining in- 
dustry is in a prosperous condition. 
The end of the war left the industry 
with a large stock on hand, necessi- 
tating curtailment of production and 
lowering of prices. The industry met 
the situation in two ways. The copper 
interests organized the Copper and 
Brass Research Association, to stimu- 
late increased consumption. They in- 
troduced more efficient mining and 
smelting methods to lower production 
costs. By putting the lower grade 
ores on a mass production basis the 
industry has for the time dispelled 
any apprehension of depletion —which 
would have resulted if we had to 
depend, as formerly, on the high grade 
ores for steady production. 


The World’s First Money- Maker 


invention of money quickly found its 
way among the Aegean Islands and 
then to the mainland of European 
Greece and was adopted by all large 


trade centers. By 400 B. C. numis- 
matic art reached the highest state of 
development in history. The Grecian 
coins of that time have been unequaled 
for beauty and perfection in execution. 
They traveled to many parts of the 
world —even to remote Britain.” 


* 


“But wait,” you say. “How about 
being AWOL for two months? 
was done about that?” 


What 


(Continued from page 16) 


Not a thing! You see, our com- 
manding officer was a Princeton Col- 
lege Professor of Ancient History. He 
was highly over-wrought because of 
our absence. Each time he called us 
before him to prepare charges against 
us, Lewis would produce a new coin 
he had unearthed, and the conversa- 
tion at once changed from court-mar- 
tials to the ancients. And so, al- 
though the Professor threatened daily 
to have us tried and we lived in con- 
stant dread, still nothing was really 
done, for in less than a week the 
Professor received his sailing orders. 

College Profs are not as absent- 
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minded as they are made out. They 
are only overly intense upon any sub- 
ject that is vital to them. We add 
this, for who knows? Professor Shepke 
may run across this edition. 


The Charter Restriction 


A NEW JERSEY bank was for- 

bidden by its charter “to deal or 
trade in nothing except bills of ex- 
change,” etc. The bank had made a 
loan but could obtain nothing from the 
debtor except an assignment of a mort- 
gage. The New Jersey courts ruled 
that the bank was authorized in taking 
the mortgage in a case reported in 2 
N. J. Equity, 117.—M. L. H. 


THIS MONTH’S 
CONTRIBUTORS 


W. Espey Albig, is deputy man- 
ager of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Savings Bank Division. 


J. W. Macdonald has been for 
many years Public Trustee of the 
Public Trust Office of New Zealand. 


Charles E. Duffie, associated with 
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pany of Omaha, is an occasional 
contributor to this magazine on 
banking and financial subjects. 
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First State Bank, of Kansas City, 
Kansas. His hobby is numismatics. 


Dr. Harold Stonier has been 
national educational director of 
the American Institute of Banking 
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Company, Detroit. 
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tributor to the business and finan- 
cial press, is a contributing editor 
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James H. Simpson is accountant 
for the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce in Seattle. 


J. K. Novins is a business and 
financial writer in San Francisco. 


Hy. W. Sanders is secretary of 
the California Bankers Association, 
San Francisco. 


““G. A. G.”’ is Guy A. Gamsby, of 
the financial editor’s department 
of the Manitoba Free Press, 
Winnipeg. 


L. Pierce Riddle is personnel 
director of the American Security 
and Trust Company, Washington, 
D. C. 


“M. L. H.”’ is M. L. Hayward, 
corporation attorney in Hartland, 
New Brunswick. 
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Right Start 


Compl between and Builder 


This Seryice Guarantees Final.Cost, 


‘It shows: Detailed the proposed | 
building—inside and out. 


It includes Actual Samples of Materials. <stone, 
wood work, flooring, grill work etc. 


It gives a Clear Conception of the recommended 
layout by Simple;"Non “Technical Pla 


It tells the Réasons for all 
showing how they were worked © a 
t.§ 


study of the bank,in 


The HOGGSON. PRELIMINAR 
is Clear and’ Complete... 


It is the-most Certain and ‘means 
The Right Start in ‘Bank-Building. N 


Send for a- ‘complete. deseription on of this service. 


485, (Fifth ‘Avenue 


Please send us, without obligation on our part, a detailed description of the Hoggson Preliminary Service. 
We are interested in: © A New Building; © An Addition; © Alterations. 


HOGGSON BROTHERS, 485 Fifth poco Shane York, N. Y. 


Official Bank 
— City. State. 
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PAT. U. S. AND CANADA 


OR the convenient and economical 

storage of old records of every kind. 
Now in use in America’s largest industrial 
and financial institutions. 


PILE 


Illustrating A-124 Letter Size and A- 93 Check Size 


THE ONLY FILE 


Having 


1. Automatic Spring Lock 
2. Triple-Steel Reinforcement 
3. Heavy Three-Ply Bottom 
4. Handy Pull Strap 

5. Dust-Proof Top 

6. Sag-Proof Lid 

7. Bulge-Proof Ends 

8. All Surfaces Smooth 

9. Moisture Resisting 

10. Never-Spill Features 

11. Unusual Durability 

12. Portability and Lightness 


86 SIZES 


5 FINISHES 


Standard Line Finished in Tan only. De 
Luxe Line Olive Green, Mahogany, 
Walnut, Oak 


Special Sizes Made to Order 


The “Spirit of Progress” finds nowhere 
a more definite expression than in 
Quik-Lok Storage Equipment, not only 
in their convenience, but in their me- 
chanical perfection. 
**Quik-Lok.”’ 


Quik-Loks cost less than interest and 
depreciation on steel files—and give active 
file efficiency. « 


Quik-Lok storage file equipment will 
save you valuable space, time, confusion 
and embarrassment and possibly the 
irreparable loss of some valuable record. 


Great Corporations as well as individuals 
and smaller enterprises use and recom- 
mend Quik-Loks because they have 
come to the unbiased realization of their 
superiority—they know they are built for 
service in every sense of the word. 


Insist on seeing QUIK-LOKS before 
again purchasing storage files 
Complete Stocks carried in New York, 
h, Chicago, New Orleans, 


rancisco, Los Angeles 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


THE KAY-DEE COMPANY 


Mfrs. Steel, Fibre and Paper } 
Transfer and Storage Files 


3 619-3645 So. 36th St., 


There is only one 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


FROM A BUSY DESK 


By Hy. W. Sanders 


BILL introduced into Congress 
would deny the use of the mails, 
of interstate commerce, of tele- 

graphic facilities and membership in 
the Federal Reserve System to any 
bank or trust company that is included 
in a chain or group of banks. This 
would be like imposing a sentence of 
imprisonment for life plus 100 years. 
Deprivation of the use of the mails 
would be quite sufficient to force any 
bank into line. We might paraphrase 
a famous legal dictum by saying that 
“The power to withhold mail facilities 
is the power to destroy.” 


* * * 


Before the United States 
Congress, or any other leg- 
islative body can attempt 
to regulate or prohibit chain 
or group banking, we must 
have some sort of definition 
of what, precisely, is included 
intheterm. For many years 
individual bankers have 
operated and controlled two 
or three banks, where cir- 
cumstances have been suit- 
able. The right to possess 
stock by a corporation suitably or- 
ganized, seems indisputable. The large 
holding corporation, or “investment 
trust” (a most misleading name), is 
fulfilling a useful function in enabling 
investors to diversify their holdings 
by buying its stock or units. If 
such a corporation is able to buy and 
hold stock, the voting and control 
power that goes with a majority 
interest would seem to be inseparable. 


* * * 


Coincidence: We were in a large 
city bank recently and found several 
of the officers joining in sending a 
trifling present of silverware to the 
newly-born son of one of their col- 
leagues. At the same time we heard 
of an officer who was retiring on a 
pension after fifty-five continuous years 
of service. It was somewhat surprising 
therefore to find out that the proud 
father and the pensioner were the 
same individual. The officer, hale and 
hearty, though well into his seventies, 
had lost his wife many years before 
and two years ago had acquired num- 
ber two. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore, vice-president 
of the Futurity National Bank, says 
that the Federal Reserve Board always 
reminds him of a black cat he used to 
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Mr. Sanders 


have. No matter how high its leap, 
it always landed on its feet. Despite 
the fact that all the small boys in the 
neighborhood threw stones at that cat, 
it grew fat and happy and lived to a 
ripe old age. 


* * * 


To Craig Hazlewood we are indebted 
for a telling phrase. He refers to a 
certain stage in banking history as the 
“penmanship period.” We remember 
seeing, in the old vaults of an English 
bank, ledgers that were posted in the 
early years of the nineteenth 
century. The artistry of the 
penmanship —they called it 
‘‘caligraphy”’ those 
days —cannot be described, 
and as these books were kept 
secret from all the world 
except the group of half-a- 
dozen employees and ex- 
ecutives, the achievement 
was indeed “art for art’s 
sake.” With a goose quill 
those old-time bookkeepers 
could execute flourishes and 
‘head up” the pages of their 
ponderous ledgers with ex- 
quisite works of art that now are found 
only in illuminated testimonials. For 
many years there were strict rules in 
English banks against the use of any 
but quill pens on the books. 


* * * 


This love of pen-and-ink records 
dies hard. Only recently we came 
across a large collection department 
in a city bank where the head was a 
banker of the old school bitterly op- 
posed to the newer methods whereby 
half-a-dozen copies of a form are made 
at one operation. The sight of a copy 
of one of these forms on which the 
carbon impression was faint, would 
always rouse the old fellow’s ire. When 
he passed on his way, a younger and 
more progressive manager made a 
saving of some $5,000 a year in sal- 
aries in the department. 


* * * 


In somewhat the same way a bank 
president recently extolled the virtues 
of hand-posted ledgers. He said that 
where the books were kept by pen- 
and-ink the bookkeepers became famil- 
iar with their accounts and could 
watch them, but that where book- 
keeping is mechanized the clerk be- 
comes merely a machine operator. We 
related the conversation to a friend 
who is familiar with banks all over the 
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In 1770 citizens 
were required to own 
a leather water bucket 
and to respond to the 
fire alarm at any time 


Service 


Property Owners 


RY day fire consumes over twelve hundred build- 


ings—an appalling loss. 


Mutual Fire Insurance companies are fighting against 
this loss and have been for nearly a century. 


Conservation of property has long been 
the basic aim of mutual fire companies 
because they recognized that reduction 
of fire loss was the most effective means 
of reducing the cost of fire insurance. 

The enormous saving that has resulted 
from mutual prevention effort has bene- 
fited mutual policyholders through re- 
duction of rates, and annual returns of a 
substantial part of the premium. 

The substitution of the ideal of con- 


INSURANCE 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion pany was founded in 1752. Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 


Of the remaining companies — 
9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50 and 75 years old 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 
20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars —have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars— have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 
one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 


servation for the idea of profit on the part of mutual fire 
companies has been a considerable and measurable 
benefit to American property owners. 

The mutual plan of insurance is old — older than any 


other form of insurance. More than a 
century and a half of service — billions 
of dollars of business in force, indicate 
its strength and stability. 

Write today for a booklet explaining 
the operation of mutual fire insurance. 
No additional material will be sent nor 
will there be any personal solicitation. 
Address Mutual Fire Insurance, Room 
2203-D, 180 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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NEO CLIP 
No holes. No rings. A patented friction lock 
grips one sheet or one bundred and binds all 
in an attractive leatherette cover. @, For sales- 
men’s show books, price books, sample books, 
executives or students notes. Furnished in stiff 
or limp covers, in tan or black. Soc to $1.00. 


another 


NEW ONE 


NO-RING 
LOOSE LEAF 


A spring metal tube, sliding on a metal track, 
firmly holds all sheets in place. Complete with 
fifty sheets bond paper in standard sizes and 
colored leatherette covers. 30c to $1.65. 


STAPLING PLIERS 


U.8. and FOREIGN PATENTS 


Use instead of pins or clips. 
Two sheets or half a hun- 
dred, it’s all the same to the 
Neva-Clog Stapler. For bind- 
ing or attaching paper, leath- 
er, cloth, celluloid, price 
tickets, etc., up to 1-4 inch 
thickness. Easily operated. 
No pounding, never clogs. 
Fully guaranteed. $5.50. 
NEVA- CLOG 
PRODUCTS. INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, 
CONN. 


Ask your 
dealer; 


GeNTLEMEN: Please send complete information on 
(3 Neo Clip Binders. O No Ring Loose Leaf Books. 
(0 Neva Clog Staplers 
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country and he said he knew a large 
eastern bank that had this doctrine and 
carried it to its logical extreme. The 
result was a staff that was at least 
twice as numerous as it should be, the 
expense of which would break any less 
wealthy institution. The next result 
was that men of forty and fifty and 
sixty years of age were employed in 
the same old drudgery of “‘penman- 
ship,”’ but of course without the artistic 
joys of a more leisurely age. 
* * * 


Our friend the personnel officer con- 
tributes another worth-while thought. 
He says that the salaries he is able to 
offer are too low to attract the best 
material that is coming out of schools 
and colleges today, and that he is 
obliged to supplement the salary with 
a line of “‘selling talk’”’ about the possi- 
bilities of advancement in the future. 
He gets plenty of good youngsters to 
start, but the turnover is too high. It 
takes grit and perseverance to go 
through ten years of genteel poverty 
in order to be in the running, with no 
certainty of success, for the higher 
positions. Yet the prestige of banking 
and the constantly increasing number 
of families whose sons and daughters 
can live at home and look forward to 
inheriting family money some day, 
cause him to receive far more appli- 
cations than he can possibly utilize. 


* 


Trust officers must not make any 
profit, directly or indirectly, from the 
trusts they handle, except of course 
the fees provided for by law or the 
trust agreement. This ethical respon- 
sibility in one large bank known to the 
writer, forbids the trust officers to pur- 
chase any bonds from the bank’s in- 
vestment subsidiary. Even though a 
trust calls for U. S. government or 
municipals of the highest grade, they 
are not bought from the affiliated bond 
house but always from some outside 
house having no connection whatever 
with the bank. We suggested a “‘gen- 
tlemen’s agreement” with another 
large bank that in the case of routine 
buying of bonds of undisputed quality, 
each trust department should buy 
from the other’s investment subsidiary. 
This suggestion was not accepted, as it 
was held to be a violation of the spirit 
of trust responsibility. 


* * * 


In a large eastern city a number of 
important business executives were 
approached by an investigator from 
an advertising agency and asked a 
number of questions as to their banking 
connections and experiences. One of 
the queries was as to whether they were 
being solicited by business” men 
and what they thought about them. 
The report follows: “In a number of 
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instances it was thought that the men 
sent around were too young and inex- 
perienced in practical business affairs 
to be any factor in influencing change 
of accounts. The sales talk of all the 
representatives was practically the 
same. The investigator ran across 
but few instances where the new busi- 
ness men had talked about the business 
of the man whom they were interview- 
ing. Most of their sales talk was about 
the services the bank could render, 
loan accommodations, and _ interest 
rates.” 


* * * 


Peggy Nuthouse, who keeps the 
books at the Futurity National, was 
somewhat disappointed after the bank 
put in a Christmas Club. She thought 
it was going to be some sort of a night 
club where the staff might celebrate 
the holidays. 


* * 


Philip Withermore, vice-president 
of the Futurity National, says that if 
there is ever any prospect of his bank 
being absorbed into a large chain in- 
stitution, he is going to take an inten- 
sive course in essay writing. Says that 
a branch manager he knows gets on 
well because he writes such exquisite 
English in his reports to head office. 
Says that if that fails he will study 
hypnotism. 


* * * 


A banker in Berkeley, California 
college town, says that his bank was 
the first in the whole country to in- 
stitute service charges. So many 
university students kept small and 
unprofitable accounts that this bank 
found it necessary to take defensive 
measures nearly twenty years ago. He 
says that the banks in all university 
towns have this same problem. 


* * * 


A hint to those who plan “employees’ 
contests” for new business—add to 
the money prizes one or more special 
awards consisting of extra vacation 
time. ‘To the average bank worker, 
tied to the job for fifty weeks in the 
year, the thought of a couple of weeks 
extra, during which he, or she, could 
perhaps visit distant relatives, is a 
more potent incentive to effort than a 
comparatively large prize in money. 
But do not give the vacation without 
some money to be used in traveling. 


* * * 


Add to glossary of terms: merged, 


emerged, submerged. 


* * * 


A branch bank executive says: 
“The chain grocery store, or the chain 
dry goods store, can buy its merchan- 
dise cheaper than its independent 
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CHECK PAPER 
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When you pick out a new suit of clothes do you pick it 
out on its price only or do you pick it out on its price, quality 
and its finish? Applying the same rule to your check paper, 


remember that Gilbert Safety Bond is a rag content, 


\ PAPERS 


tub-sized, air-dried paper of excellent quality of the highest 
degree of safety, and a patternless surface that permits your 


printer or lithographer to do any kind of work on it, and that 
WRITE TODAY for 


will give you a highly finished quality check. pe tela 
graphed and printed 


GILBERT PAPER CO., Menasha, Wis. a 


GILBERT SAFETY BOND 


“ASK YOUR LITHOGRAPHER OR PRINTER FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES” 
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Small, neat words and 7 
figures! You'll write them 
easily with this fine-  / 
inflexible Pen / 
22! Great for checks, en- Ea 
tries in the ledger, 
vouchers, and visible in- 


Why not suggest this pen to your accounting 
department? Have your secretary send 10c for 
assorted samples to find your personal pen. 


ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 52 Cooper St., 
Camden, N. J. 


an Stronge 


Fingers holding papers. are safe! ngest / 
of ACCO PUNCH does not touch hand. 
Steel dies cut holes with only a slight pres 
sure of fingers. 

ACCO PUNCHES never rust, break or 
need servicing of any sort—the safest, speed- 
fest and strongest you can buy. For all 
standard loose leaf gauges and holes. Uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 


ACCO. PUNCHES 
Stimulate Savings 


In looking for a new idea for your savings 
send for our “WHEN SIcKNESS 


mMES’’— pictures a purpose which spurs 
everyone to save. 


The Frank Martin Company 
Marshall Building CLEVELAND 


competitor. The branch bank how- 
ever must pay exactly the same, in 
interest and service, to the public for 
the credit that forms its ‘merchandise,’ 
the commodity that it must sell at a 
profit. The branch banker therefore 
cannot make any money unless he can 
operate with sufficiently greater effi- 
ciency to offset the cost of head office 
supervision. As a matter of actual 
experience, the banks we have taken 
over are found to be managed with 
very little efficiency and hence we can 
make immediate changes that offset 
the cost of control. As an example 
there is one bank with deposits of 
rather less than $2,000,000 that was 
with difficulty earning a small dividend 
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on its capital. Our men went in, re- 
arranged the building and instituted 
our standardized operating system. 
The result was that twelve people were 
able to do what eighteen had been 
doing previously and, despite the fact 
that every member of the staff received 
an increase in salary, profits increased 
by $14,000 the first year.” 


* * * 


To Samuel Crowther, in The Saturday 
Evening Post, we are indebted for a 
wise phrase on credits: “In these days 
of constant change, plants have to be 
charged off quickly, or else the com- 
pany will find itself in the antique 
business.” 


(anadian Notes and Comment 


By G. A. G. 


HE Royal Bank of Canada re- 
cently celebrated its sixtieth 
anniversary, the bank having 

originated at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 
1869. Coincident with the celebration 
of this anniversary The Royal Bank 
became one of the three Canadian 
billion dollar corporations. Assets of 
the bank were shown as $1,001,442,741 
on its annual statement of November 
30, 1929. An increase of capital from 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000 was also 
approved at the recent annual meeting 
of the bank. The Royal Bank now 
takes its place with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the Canadian 
National Railway, the two other Cana- 
dian billion dollar corporations. The 
shares of the International Nickel 
Company at one time reached a market 
valuation of over a billion do!lars but 
the stock market deflation brought it 
down substantially below that figure. 


* * * 


“Join the Navy and see the world” 
is a well known recruiting slogan. 
Some recent staff movements in Cana- 
dian banks would indicate that ‘Join 
the bank and see the world” could be 
appropriately used if the banks cared 
to point out some of the opportunities 
which occur in their service for mem- 
bers of their staff to travel to foreign 
countries. Recent transfers have cov- 
ered a wide range of countries. Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce changes in 
staff include jumps from Toronto to 
Havana, Cuba, branches; from Toronto 
to Rio de Janeiro, Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, to New York, London, England, 
to Halifax, Nova Scotia. Transfers 
from coast to coast in Canada are not 
uncommon. The Commerce reported 
approximately 113 staff moves in three 
months covering many foreign coun- 
tries and every province in Canada. 

The Bank of Montreal reported 
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241 moves in three months; which 
did not include temporary transfers. 
The staff movement included changes 
from branches in Canada to branches 
in Newfoundland, Mexico and other 
foreign countries. The Royal Bank, 
which has approximately 932 branches 
of which well over a hundred are 
located in foreign countries, presents 
many outstanding opportunities to 
its staff to obtain banking experience 
in foreign countries. Officers of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia also have oppor- 
tunities to enter the foreign service of 
the bank at many points in New- 
foundland, Cuba and the West Indies. 

To the younger officers particularly 
the movement from branch to branch 
adds a zest to banking and is part of 
the training necessary to fit them for 
higher posts. The junior clerk who 
has entered a country branch and has 
absorbed some knowledge of agri- 
cultural business, moves on to a city 
branch where he comes in touch with 
industrial accounts. A little later on 
he may find himself in the foreign 
exchange department of a large city 
branch where he gets an insight into. 
foreign exchange. Easterners are 
moved west and vice versa. A young 
branch manager at a maritime point 
who has been financing fishery opera- 
tions on the Atlantic Coast, finds that 
his next customers are miners, pros- 
pectors and promoters in a scattered 
mining settlement in northern Ontario. 
Another jump may take him to a 
point in the fruit belt in British 
Columbia. At each branch he is 
gaining experience and rounding out 
his general knowledge of banking. 

* * * 


Clearing house associations in 
Canada are moving to curb the 
“N. S. F.” check nuisance. A few 
months ago the Winnipeg Clearing 
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Securities 
For Sale’ 


Whenever we are called upon to invest 


money for our clients, we are free to 
choose securities from the invest-~ 


ment field. Only with this freedom, we 


believe, can we choose the securities that 


best suit the needs of cack individual client. 


That 1s the reason Central Hanover has 


“ 


“2 ” 
no securities for sale. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


14 Offices in 14 Manhattan Centers 


Foreign Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin and Buenos Aires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
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SEE 
before it it ‘prints! 


AMERICAN VISI BLE 


An ingenious, patented 
device—always shows 
the next number that 
will print. 

Costs no more than 
other machines, yet 
speeds work and checks 
costly mistakes before 
they happen! 

At good stationers’ and rub- 
ber stampdealers. Write us 
if your dealer does not han- 


le the American Visible. 


Model 41(6 is$12.00, 
$15.50 in Canada. 


654321 


Impression of figures 
GUARANTEED BY 
AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
224 Shepherd Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago - London ~ Paris 


Canadian Agents: 
A. R. MacDougat & Co. 51 Wellington St., West Toronto, 2, Canada 


Convenient Light 


Faries lamps are designed 
to fit right over your work, 
without interference. 


And in addition to finding the 
light convenient, you learn to 
trust the lamp itself. Faries lamps 
are well made and reasonably 
priced. They have slip-on 
shade that is easy to handle in 
cleaning or making adjustments. 


Ask your electrical dealer 
or write direct to us for 
Mustrated folder and prices. 


FARIES MANUFACTURING Co. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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House Association adopted a resolu- 
tion approving a charge of twenty-five 
cents on each check returned through 
the clearing for an “N. S. F.” reason. 
Clearing house officials at Winnipeg 
stated that the service fee appeared 
to be reducing the number of such 
checks presented. In Ottawa the 
“N.S. F.”’ checks passing through the 
clearing had increased so rapidly that 
some drastic means of curbing the 
evil was necessary. One bank esti- 
mated that over 300 checks had been 
returned to them in one month for 
“N.S. F.” reasons only. The Ottawa 
banks have decided to make a fifty- 
cent charge on each check returned 
for not sufficient funds. It is hoped 
that this penalty will have a salutary 
effect on the prolific check writers 
with slim bank accounts. 


* * * 


Bankers in western Canada have a 
flourishing educational organization 
known as the Winnipeg Bankers’ 
Lecture Club. This club is unique in 
that the majority of the 1,000 members 
are domiciled several hundred miles 
away from the scene of the lectures 
and “‘listen in’? by mail. member- 
ship is scattered in the different banks 
and branches in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. The success of the 
club is attested by the fact that numer- 
ous branches report 100 per cent mem- 
bership. In one branch, approxi- 
mately 500 miles from Winnipeg, 
the club has nineteen members on 
its roll. 

Winnipeg is the headquarters of the 
organization and the lectures are held 
monthly, the officers choosing topics 
which will interest their members and 
be of value in practical banking. 
Speakers are usually outstanding men 
well qualified to speak on the subjects 
chosen. The club engages an expert 
shorthand writer who takes down the 
lecture. It is then revised and corrected 
by the lecturer and afterwards pre- 
pared in booklet form and mailed to 
members outside the city of Winnipeg. 
The booklet makes a valuable little 
reference book. For instance an au- 
thority on fire insurance will deal with 
fire insurance in all its legal aspects, 
particularly as applied to banking. 
A grain expert will trace the marketing 
of the grain from the time it leaves the 
farmers’ hands until it is in the hands 
of the foreign importer. For the pur- 
pose of broadening the outlook and to 
get away from the prosaic side of 
banking, historical and other subjects 
outside the realm of banking are often 
dealt with. 


* * * 


Members of the staff of the three 


| banks at Churchill, Manitoba, on the 


shores of Hudson Bay have 
out” for the winter. 


“come 
“Coming is 


THE BURROUGHS 


a northern expression which has been 
used in the past by missionaries, 
Royal Canadian mounted police and 
other northern residents to designate 
their return to civilization. The banks 
at Churchill have been closed for the 
winter and the northern bankers have 
folded up their sleeping bags, doffed 
arctic clothing and resumed their 
duties at southern points where board- 
ing house menus are not confined to 
caribou and canned goods. It is ex- 
pected that the branches will re-open 
next spring when extensive construc- 
tion work will be resumed at the port. 


* * * 


A relieving officer at a main city 
branch in central Canada who had 
been on the relieving staff for two 
years found that he had assumed the 
role of “Chief Identification” officer 
of the branch. This officer had an 
extensive and varied experience in 
relieving managers and senior officers 
at approximately twenty branches of 
his bank throughout the province. 
During his temporary stays at a desk 
in the main city branch he was often 
called upon to interview customers of 
out-of-town branches who, finding 
themselves short of funds and no 
means of _ identifying themselves, 
would wander into the main branch 
of the bank hoping that they could 
be helped out of their difficulties. 


* * * 


This officer said that he derived 
considerable satisfaction in being of 
service to these clients. It was good 
to see the customer’s face light up 
when he was brought forward. A wor- 
ried expression on being among so 
many strangers would give way to a 
smile of recognition. Equipped with 
a good memory he was often able to 
call them by name and his memory 
and knowledge of the business of the 
branch where the out-of-town cus- 
tomer dealt, assisted him in being of 
service to them. The country cus- 
tomers appreciated it and months after 
he had received a permanent appoint- 
ment to another branch, they would 
drop in for a friendly chat and make 
inquiries for him. 


The Right of Sale 


[F a bank employs B to collect the 
rent from real estate, make any 
required improvements, look after the 
insurance, pay taxes, and any expenses 
necessary to keep the property intact. 
and B agrees to sell the property to C, 
is the agreement binding on the bank? 
In other words, does the authority 
conferred include the power of sale? 
The lowa Supreme Court ruled on 
this point in a case reported in 96 N. 
W. 745, and decided that B had no 
authority to sell. —M. L. H. 
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LIBERTY Collapsible— 
STORAGE FILES 


1. They Save Money 
in Storage Filing 
Work. 


2. Keep Records and 
Papers in Order. 


3. Eliminate Dust. 


4. Make Reference 
Easy. 
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IBERTY Collapsible Storage Files are the new 
and better way for filing and storing Deposit 
Slips, Drafts, Checks, Pass Books, Old State- 

ments, Vouchers, Letters, Ledger Sheets, Docu- Note the illustrations showing how LIBERTY Files are 
ments, and all other papers and records that used. These files come to you flat. A turn of the hand 
must be held for future reference. Proof of this pra filing. End 
fact lies in the lower cost of these files and in the list 
of users. More than 35,000 banks and business 
fir . f th th . t in th t opening and closing easy and absolutely insure against 

ms, many oO em the largest in the country, are spillage. We want you to examine LIBERTY Files at 
numbered among our customers. Many leading our expense. A sample will be sent free to any bank or 
banks and firms have made tests to determine the 


: J business firm making request on its letterhead. Standard 
best storage filing equipment. The fact that these sizes are available for all bank storage filing needs. 


firms have selected LIBERTY Files is surely clinch- 
ing proof that these files are superior. 


Tell us the dimensions of the papers you want to file and a FREE SAMPLE 
will be sent by return mail with full information on sizes and prices. 


BANKERS BOX 


‘RAND MSNALLY BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stocks of Liberty Files for quick delivery are carried in all the following cities. Ask your stationer. . 

a, Texas Cicero, Il. Griffin, Ga. McGregor, Iowa Portland, Me. South Bend, Ind. 

A ‘exes Cincinnati, Okio Hillsboro, Texas Memphis, Tenn. Providence, R. I. Tacoma, Wash. 

Bakersfield. Calif. Clinten, Iowa Houston, Texas Meri ian, Miss. Queens Village, L. I[., Toledo, Ohio 

Baltimore, ‘Md. Dallas, Texas Indianapolis, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis.  & # Tulsa, Okla. 

Bay Shore, N. Y. Denver, Colo. Kalamazoo, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester, N. Y. Utica, N. Y. 

Beaumont, Texas Des Moines, Iowa Kansas City, Mo. Monroe, Wis. San Antonio, Texas Vancouver, Can. 

Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Lexington, Ky. Muskegon, Mich. San Francisco, Calif. Waco, Texas 

El Paso, Texas aittle Rock, Ark. Muskogee, Okla. St. Joseph, Mo. Washington, D. C. 

Butler, P: Fort Smith, Ark. wong Beach, Calif. Napoleon, Ohio St. Louis, Waukegan, Ill. 

Butte, Mont. Fort Worth, Texas Long Island City, N. Y. Newark, N. J. Sait Lake Chey, Utah West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Camden, N. J. Galveston, Texas Los Angeles, Calif. New York, N. Y. Shreveport, La. Williamsport, Pa. 

Charlotte, N. C. Gary, Ind. Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Neb. —_— at, Iowa Worcester, Mass. 

Chicago, il. Great Falls, Mont. Madison, Wis. Philadelphia, Pa. Spoka , Wash. Zion, Ill. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


What Is the Answer? 


(Continued from page 9) 


were obtained from their larger cor- 
respondent banks. They were largely 
shut out of participation with issuing 
houses. The decrease in discounts and 
commercial loans in some cases caused 
country banks to fall back upon second 
grade risks. The factors which brought 
great profit to the large city banks and 
enabled them to offset the decline in 
loans, were frequently absent in the 
case of the country banks. 

The rapid growth in the use of ac- 
ceptances has not been generally to 
the profit of the country bank. 

An examination of stock prices shows 
that the advance in the price of stock 
of country banks has not at all kept 
pace with the rise of the stock prices 
of large city banks. Some country banks 
have undertaken to overcome this 
loss in a formerly profitable business 
by joining with other nearby banks in 
forming security companies. The situ- 
ation has brought about in some cases 
holding companies which have joined 
smaller banks with larger banks, either 
through group banking or chain bank- 
ing. In other cases group banking has 
developed. Branch banking is being 
tried in some areas. In many cases 
this development has been popularly 
regarded as arising from the desire of 
ambitious men to create large units. 
Back of it, however, is a reason more 
deep-seated. It is scarcely to be denied 
that personal ambition has frequently 
been an important contributing factor, 
but that did not supply the motivating 
cause originally. 


"THERE is a feeling in some quarters 

now that by reason of the recession 
in the stock market, some of the compe- 
tition resulting from the free money 
outside of banks will cease and that 
what is regarded as a “normal” situa- 
tion will again be in evidence. Al- 
though considerable time has elapsed 
since the peak of brokers’ loans and 
since call loans reached a normal rate, 
the amount of call money loaned for 
the account of “‘others” is equal to the 
amount supplied by banks. Even if 
that ‘“‘normal’”’ situation should again 
prevail, the position of the country 
bank would not be greatly affected. 

To dismiss a bank failure with the 
cry of “frozen assets,” or to ejaculate 
“the country needs better bankers,” 
is to give only partial attention to the 
difficulty. Back of many of these 
failures, and in part responsible for 
them, is the changed trend in financial 
practice. The country banker may 
not know that the time money of his 
community has gone to competing 
agencies in his own neighborhood, but 
he does know that the chain store and 
the local manufacturing plant (now 
merged in a large company) have 
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: ARGOSTES OF ORE 
FOR CLEVELAND 


d 

T was spring of the year 1852 when the little ship Baltimore 

2 passed through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal and straightened away 

Bs for the long reach to Lake Erie. She was a tiny ship, of a forgotten 

ly | day, but time has lent her glamour and historic importance; for in 

of her hold was the first all-water shipment of ore from upper Lake Superior. 

- ; When navigation opens this spring, over 400 long, low ships will resail her course. 

d And before the leaden skies of November draw down on leaden seas, this armada 4 

ly of the mills will have moved more than 120,000,000 tons of bulk materials. 

T; There will be something over 60,000,000 gross tons of ore — about a quarter of 

ng which will discharge at Cleveland. For Cleveland, which is America’s Industrial 
Capital, is the largest receiver and market of iron ore in the world. 

rs And it is likewise master of most of the bottoms that bring its ore, and that ply 

on the lakes with coal and grain and stone. 316 of the 410 vessels on the roster of the 

- Lake Carriers Association are Cleveland owned and managed. Their home is here, 

under the shadow of the furnaces they feed. 

“ And under the shadow of the furnaces and mills, which it also complements, is 

\l- Central United National Bank — the largest national institution in Ohio. It is a 

ed bank conceived as the financial auxiliary of the manufacture and commerce of its 

a city and its state. 
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OKLAHOMA NATIONAL BANK 
CHICKASHA, OKLA. 


(In course of construction) 


DesIGNING, ENGINEERING, CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 
BY St. Louis Bank Buttp1Inc & Equipment ComMpaANy 


7 seven-story Bank and Office Building, 
towering above its neighbors, will have 
abundance of light and air for every office. 


Of greatest import is the unusually large area on 
each floor available for rental, with the corre- 
spondingly large return the owner will enjoy on 
the total investment. 


Send for our comprehensive booklet, ‘Preliminary 
Service for Contemplated Bank Buildings.” It is 
gladly sent gratis upon request. 


We shall be glad to send an engineer to study your 
requirements and offer suggestions, without obligation. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks €&xclusively 
CHICAGO + + + SAINT LOUIS + + + MEMPHIS 
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ceased to ask for commercial loans or 
to carry large balances with his insti- 
tution. To him remains the poorer 
loans and the slow paper, if he would 
serve his community —and that com- 
munity is one given over largely to a 
single industry. If the normal busi- 
ness of even the small community is to 
be carried on adequately and efficiently, 
it should have banking facilities. 


[F the diminution of loans eligible 

for rediscount applied generally to 
banks in all parts of the United States, 
there would not be cause for mis- 
givings. The lessened volume, how- 
ever, does not have equal distribution. 
The diminution affects those areas 
where there is no great diversification 
in industry or production. Frequently 
the only variation from the one pre- 
vailing industry was that provided by 
the merchant or a local manufacturing 
plant. If a chain system or a merger 
severed the profitable relationship 
existing between them and the bank, 
the community and the bank both 
suffer; the community because the 
bank must seek business outside of the 
community in order to diversify its 
loans; and the bank because to the 
limit of its resources it cannot serve 
the community. 

Recently, a country banker oper- 
ating in an area where there had been 
a number of bank failures, said: ““My 
bank is very liquid. We have a cash 
reserve of 25 per cent. We are also 
carrying governments and municipals, 
and have a large amount on call on the 
New York Stock Exchange. We can 
not lend much money locally by reason 
of the inadequate collateral offered.” 

A farmer operating a large acreage, 
speaking of the bank, said: “It’s a 
Shylock. It takes our deposits and 
invests them in Wall Street. We can 
get money only here and there, and 
that on chattel mortgages at ruinous 
rates. We'd better have no bank at 
all.” A local business man voiced 
similar sentiments. Banker, farmer, 
and business man, each was voicing his 
own view as he was affected. 

What is the solution? 


The Exercised Option 


[F a bank employs B to sell property, 

and B gives an option to C, the 
American courts are practically unani- 
mous in holding that this does not 
entitle B to his commission. 

Suppose, however, that C actually 
exercises his option, and buys the 
property on the specified terms. Has 
B earned his commission? 

*“All you got was an option,” the 
bank contends. 

“But the option led to a sale,” B 
retorts, and the law is in his favor on 
this point. —M. L. H. 
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New Master Built Safe Deposit Boxes 


COSTING LITTLE MORE THAN USED 
STANDARDIZED SECTIONS y 0 


Saving 
to You 


NO SALES TRAVELING EXPENSE = 
MASS PRODUCTION METHODS 


Advantages 
1. Economy of cost 
2. Quick additions as required 
3. Standard lock always available 
4. A size for any space available 
5 


. Filler plates to line up present 
boxes 


6. Immediate shipment 
7. Guard keys matched 
8. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Best Construction 


; 1. Yale Double Nose Locks 
2. Heavy reinforced bond boxes 
C 3. Quarter inch case plates 
| 4. Three-eighths inch vertical 
partitions 
a 5. Finish optional, to match pre- 
h sent boxes 
0 6. Numbering optional, impressed 
or number plates 
e 7. Lift off solid bronze hinges 
n 8. Half inch cold rolled doors 
n 
c A SE SIZE 
a 
d Unit | phe, | pize, | High | Wide | Deep | Weight 
in 24) 2x55) 87% | 33% 24 | | 108.00 
id B 24 | 3x5¥4 | 12% | 33% | 24 | 425 | 114.00, 
c 24 | 167% 24 488 | 120.00 
us D | 207% | 3344 | 24 | 541 | 128.00 
at E | 12 | Sxii 20% | 334 | 24 | 462 | 100.00. ~ 
od F | 174x16}; 18 _ 24 | 274 75.00 
_ 30 30. | | 1914 2775 | 24 | 600 | 135.00 
T, 52 50. | 2x5% | 21% | 27% | 24 | 900 | 212.50 Bs 
53 50 | 3x5¥4 | 31% | 27% 24 | 1000 | 225.00. No. 100 UNIT wh, 
50 | | | 64—3 x 5)4 Boxes 
75 | 25 | 3x5i¢ | | 27% | 24 | 1280 | 325.00 534 
64 | 64 | 3x5!5 | 2514 443, | 24 | 1500 | 288.00 
as | 2x59 | a7 | 44% | | 1700 | 374.00 $445.00 
100 | 100 See Cut’ Siig 443g 24 2000. | 445.00 Factory 
. THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 
he Established 1883—47 years ago New York Office Chicago Office Los Angeles Office 
” General Offices—2345 East 69th St. 388 Broadway Tower Bldg. Baldwin & Burke Safe Co. 
n Works — East 69th to 70th St. & Pennsylvania R. R. 6 N. Michigan Ave. 1429 S. Los Angeles St. 
ot CLEVELAND, U. S. A. Sales Engineers Quickly Available In All Principal Cities 
lly | THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LOCK CO. “| This Book 
the 2345 East 69th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
las | Please send me your FREE book on National Bank Vault Doors and full infor- FREE 
mation on the subjects I have checked below. ‘ | If youare planning 
the | ODaylight Robbery [Vault Linings O Grille Partitions 
| (0 Safe Deposit Boxes [| Vault Systematizers [Chests ( Vault Lockers | ment, this book, 
contains facts of 
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Direct Contact With 
American Business 


No matter what part of the 
United States your business 
reaches, this institution is 
acquainted in that territory. 
It has accounts from all lines 
of business and from one- 


fifth of the nation’s banks 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Emblematic of— : 
Good Will 


(Continued from page 21) 


we were glad to supply the desired 
number upon receiving individual 
written requests — another forward step 
in building up a valuable mailing list. 

Another part of our program was to 
prepare a direct mail piece entitled — 
“It’s A Great Old Town” in which we 
used small reproduction of the emblem 
in full color and our text read as follows: 


The Metropolitan Trust Company is 
proud to acknowledge our deep and funda- 
mental obligation to our home city of 
Detroit . . In acknowledgment of this 
obligation, and to provide a reminder for 
ourselves and others who feel it as we do, 
we are taking the step summarized on the 
page opposite . Our city’s Coat of 
Arms is more than a handsome combination 
of colored heraldry. It symbolizes momen- 
tous events in national and civic history, 
which we should all know and remember 
. . » A printed slip, interpreting the 
heraldry and telling the story of the design, 
accompanies each reproduction . The 
reproductions will not be mailed but will be 
gladly given to callers interested, as we are, 
in affirming civic loyalty by this glowing 
reminder. 


Opposite this text appeared the re- 
production under which appeared the 
following: 

han copies of this Coat of Arms of the 
City of Detroit, reproduced in full color and 
adaptable for wall display either with or 
without framing, are obtainable at our 


offices. Call in and get the copy we are 
holding for you. 


Notice that in our text we notified 
the recipients of the mailing piece to 
call and obtain their copy of the repro- 
duction and emphasized the fact that 
no copies would be mailed. We sent 
these mailing pieces out to a selected 
list of 2,000 and distributed 3,000 addi- 
tional copies during meetings of promi- 
nent noon-day luncheon clubs and 
other organizations. At one meeting 
I personally distributed at the plates 
of 250 in attendance, one copy each of 
the piece, and upon checking up after 
the meeting, was able to pick up about 
twenty-five copies that had been left, 
In other words, about 225 had been 
taken away from the meeting. It was 
impossible for us to keep a check on the 
number of people who came into the 
office for a copy of the reproduction as 
a result of that meeting. I am safe in 
estimating that approximately 25 per 
cent of those who were in attendance 
at that meeting came in. Everyone 
who came in as a result of the material 
distributed or otherwise, was required 
to sign a slip, which has been another 
step toward building up a valuable 
mailing list. 

Another part of our program has 
been to arrange for distribution of a 
calendar featuring the emblem. We 
are now distributing 5,000 copies of 
this calendar on which is displayed a 
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For five months designers, 
color specialists, paper ex- 
perts and skilled engravers 
have been engaged in produc- 
ing A-B-A Cheques in the im- 
proved smaller form. 


Their efforts have been con- 
centrated on making a Cheque 
of outstanding beauty and 
safety. Now, the task has 
been completed and the 
Cheques are coming from the 
presses . . . hundreds of thou- 
sands of them every day. 


For twenty years 
Cheques have been 
noted for their 
safety features. But 
modern engraving 
has established 
new standards of 


OFF AROUND THE WORLD AGAIN 


safety, and bankers who have 
seen specimens of the Cheque 
in its new form declare that 
“‘no negotiable instrument is 
more difficult to counterfeit.’ 
Soon these new A:B-A Cheques 
will start on their travels 
throughout the world. 


The name of your bank will 
appear on these Cheques. This 
exclusive feature not only 
makes the A‘B:A Cheque at- 
tractive to your customers but 
in addition, it furnishes your 
bank with a medium of world- 

wide publicity. 


Your name on 
Cheques is 
carried to the four 
quarters of the 
globe. 


CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 
OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION — 


small reproduction of the emblem. We 
have used about the same wording on 
the calendar as we used in the text of 
our mailing piece. We intend to 
standardize on the calendar and use it 
consistently from now on each year. 

We are not finished yet with our 
program. There are hundreds of ways 
in which we can feature the emblem. 
One of our senior officers the other day 
remarked —“‘Yes, I certainly think that 
our board should be proud of the work 
that has been done on the distribution 
of the Coat of Arms. I cansee aten- 
year campaign on the idea.” You will 
say —“‘Well that is all very well, but 
what tangible results in the way of 
dividend paying business has been put 


on the books as a result of the pro- 
gram?” I would not dare to estimate 
the results and I think it is sufficient 
when I say that the total cost to us of 
our campaign to date has not exceeded 
$2,500, including postage, stationery, 
special framed copies, unframed repro- 
ductions, etc., which has placed us in 
contact with at least 3,000 people who 
now know where we are located and 
that we are doing business in Detroit. 

Remember, this 3,000 I refer to are 
those who have come in personally to 
obtain a reproduction or have written 
in, because it has been impossible for 
us to determine who else now knows 
about the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany as a result of the program. For 
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instance, the three-quarter page fea- 
ture story in the newspapers was sup- 
posed to have gone out to a circulation 
in excess of one-quarter million. Like- 
wise, the photograph of the presenta- 
tion to the mayor. 

I have been able to trace enough 
business placed on our books which 
can be attributed directly to the work 
this program has done, the profit from 
which business will take care of a ten 
year program. That in itself should 
be sufficient. 

So you can appreciate why I now 
believe a little more in good will adver- 
tising and am gradually becoming con- 
fident it is not so costly after all. The 
interesting feature of the whole thing 
is that the director of publicity referred 
to in the early part of this article in- 
vited me over to his office in the early 
phases of our program and said 
that he had read with a great deal of 
interest the feature story appearing in 
the newspaper and was very sorry in- 
deed that he had not originated the 
idea of sponsoring the program for his 
own organization. He intimated that 
he would like to join with us in the 
program. He at least is one official 
who now knows something about our 
organization. 

We have not accepted his invitation 
to allow his organization to join our 
program, but we are now considering 
his suggestion to display on the front of 
his building a large reproduction of the 
emblem on cloth, which his company 
will pay for. At the same time, they 
will inform the public, through the 
columns of the newspapers, thal the 
reproduction is being displayed through 
the courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company who is sponsoring the 
distribution of the small reproductions 
in an attempt to encourage civic 
patriotism. 


A Mere Option 


IF a bank employs a broker to sell 

property, and the broker finds a 
buyer who is able, ready and willing to 
buy on the terms specified, the broker, 
as a general rule, has earned his com- 
mission. 

Suppose, however, that the broker 
gives an option to a party on the speci- 
fied terms. Is he entitled to commis- 
sion in this case? 

On this point the general rule is that 
the broker has not earned his com- 
mission, even though the option pro- 
vides that the prospective buyer shall 
forfeit his preliminary payment, or pay 
a liquidated sum as damages, and 
there are Colorado, Columbia, Illinois, 
Kansas, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Texas, Utah and Wash- 
ington decisions laying down this 
rule, which has been approved by the 
great weight of authority in the 
American courts. —M. L. H. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Examining Nebraska’s 
Guarantee Law 


(Continued from page 13) 


system has uniformly failed when sub- 
jected to such a strain —for instance, 
the deflation of 1920.” 

‘‘Meaning that periods of deflation 
are responsible for the break-down of 
guaranty laws, Senator?” 


“That is only one cause. A second . 
cause has been the establishment of too . 


many banks. Note this significant 
fact: In the eight states where the 
guaranty law was adopted, there was 
one bank for each 1,500 population. 
In all the remaining states there was 
an average of one bank for each 5,500 
population. Such an excess of banks 
naturally led to unwarranted competi- 
tive practices. In many instances 
loans were loosely made. In other in- 
stances, careful, conservative bankers 
were forced by competition to relax 
their vigilance, and against their better 
judgment to countenance practices 
which they undoubtedly realized were 
more hazardous than would be justi- 
fied under normal conditions. In other 
words, they were ‘forced to take a 
chance’ many times—and too often 
the chance resulted in a loss. 

“In Nebraska, loose banking super- 
vision was another contributing cause. 
Banks in a failing condition were put 
under the supervision of the guaranty 
fund commission. This commission 
consisted of six men —all bankers —and 
each living in a different part of the 
state. When meetings were held they 


had to travel to Lincoln. It was only © 


natural these men should dislike to 
leave their own business at frequent 
intervals. Commission activities were 
merely a side-line to the members. As 
a result the supervision of banks in a 
weakened condition was not particu- 
larly strict. As a matter of fact many 
banks closed their doors after wiring 
the state banking department to come 
and take them over. 

“Again: Criminal practices by 
bankers led to many failures. In 
numerous instances it was discovered 
that loans had been made to directors 
of the bank, through some dummy 
transaction, and in violation of law. 
In other cases, loans were even made 
to bank officials through equally 
devious practices. 

“IT am convinced, however, that the 
greatest contributing cause was in- 
competent bankers. Without a guar- 
anty fund, incompetent and dishonest 
bankers would have been few in num- 
ber —with few deposits to lose or abuse. 
Remember, the Nebraska law was 
passed in 1909, and it was not until 
1923 that the legislature enacted a law 
authorizing the bank commissioner to 
limit the number of banks in any 
locality to its economic needs, and to 
limit the issuance of charters to men 


AT A DISTANCE YOUR CHECK OVERSHADOWS 
YOUR BUILDING — At home your building is 
evidence of your standing as a bank... 
but at a distance your depositors’ checks may 


Checks made on La 
Monte National Safety 
Paper are faithful reflections 
of the dignity and strength of your 
institution. Their rich handsome appear- 
ance creates an immediate impression of 
stability, of resources. La Monte checks are 
the kind your customers like to carry and like to sign. 
Besides, this fine check paper offers a splendid 
opportunity for a display of private marks or em- 
blems. More than 60% of the nation’s progressive 
banks have chosen La Monte. . . the standard of 
all check papers. People in- 
stantly identify it everywhere 
by its distinctive wavy lines. 
George La Monte & Son, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 


FREE — An unusual sample book of checks, (C-6) made on La Monte National Safety Paper. 


of known integrity and banking ability. cent. 

“Soon after the passage of the guar- 
anty law, applications began to pour in 
for charters for new banks. In many 
instances the banking department 
knew very well that additional banks 
were unwarranted in cities and towns 
where new charters were asked. The 
refusal to grant a charter in such an 
instance led to a lawsuit, and the 
supreme court decided the banking 
department had no power to refuse 
charters. The result may be imagined. 

“In 1909 when the guaranty law was 
passed, there were 654 state banks in 
Nebraska. At the peak there were 
1012—an increase of almost 55 per 


Incompetents rushed into the 
business. Many people patronized 
newly established banks under the 
mistaken impression that all deposits 
were guaranteed by the state, and there- 
fore were as safe in one bank as another. 

As a matter of fact, the state, of 
course, did not guarantee deposits — 
the guaranty was only from the special 
fund raised by assessment on the banks 
themselves. 

“In 1923 the bank commissioner 
was empowered by law to issue or to 
refuse charters in his discretion. The 
result has been a very great improve- 
ment in the administration of banking 
in Nebraska. It is freely admitted 
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that the 1929 administration was the 
best since passage of the guaranty law.” 

“It has been charged,” I suggested, 
“that in certain instances banks which 
failed were placed in charge of officials 
of other failed banks. What is the 
procedure that is followed in such 
cases where banks fail?” 

“The bank guaranty fund commis- 
sion has been abolished, as I have 
stated. State Bank Commissioner 
Woods now has entire charge. He is 
winding up the affairs of failed banks 
as rapidly as possible —or reorganizing 
them under the law of 1929. Under 
that act, a reorganization may be 
effected, provided 85 per cent of the 


creditors and depositors agree to re- 
organize on the basis of waiving claims 
against the guaranty fund. In such 
a case, let us assume that 60 per cent 
of the bank’s paper is found to be first 
class. The remaining 40 per cent is 
thrown out, and turned over to a 
trustee who salvages from it all that 
he can —the trustee being selected by 
the creditors themselves. The depos- 
itors then take a certificate for 60 per 
cent of their claims, and the bank is 
reorganized on that basis. 

“‘Under the old procedure the bank 
commissioner used to appoint someone 
to continue to operate the bank. At 
one time we had the astonishing specta- 
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cle of seventy-five or eighty banks 
being operated by the state in this 
manner —admittedly insolvent, but 
kept running on the theory that ‘it 
may work out all right.” In a few 
exceptional cases things did work out 
all right; but as a rule losses were in- 
creased. In some cases it was years 
before the affairs of failed banks were 
wound up.” 

“Speaking of salvage, Senator,” I 
said, “‘can you give me the percentage 
of salvage from failed banks in states 
that have had the guaranty law, as 
against that in other states that did 
not have it?” 

Out came the big file once more. In 
a moment the figures had been located. 

“That is a very pertinent question,” 
said my informant. “The difference 
in salvage from the assets of failed 
banks in guaranty and non-guaranty 
states is very interesting. Remember 
that the entire tier of states, with 
North Dakota at the top, and Texas 
at the bottom, enacted guaranty laws. 
All states immediately adjacent, both 
east and west of these, are non-guaranty 
states. Now then, observe: 

“North Dakota salvaged 35 per 
cent of the liabilities of its failed banks; 
South Dakota 28 per cent, and 
Nebraska an estimated percentage of 
51 per cent —the exact figure not being 
definitely known. 

*‘Minnesota, lying immediately to 
the east of North Dakota and South 
Dakota, salvaged 60 per cent; Iowa 
salvaged 67 per cent and Missouri 


_ salvaged 65 per cent. I have been un- 


able to find the salvage in any guaranty 
fund state that exceeds Nebraska’s 
estimated percentage of 51; and I 
have also been unable to find where 
the salvage in any non-guaranty state 
has been lower than 55. It is 85 per 
cent in Indiana, 75 per cent in Wiscon- 
sin and 55 per cent in Idaho. The 
figures stated are taken from informa- 
tion received from bank commissioners 
of the states named.” 

*‘Do you know any good reason why 
the salvage seems to be greater in the 
non-guaranty states, Senator?” 

“IT am convinced there is one very 
good reason: Bank commissioners in 
states where there is no guaranty law 
close a bank at once when there is the 
slightest impairment of capital, or the 
law is disregarded. The bank com- 
missioner realizes that his job and his 
record depend upon minimizing losses. 
In guaranty fund states the policy 
uniformly seems to have been to allow 
the bank to continue to operate under 
the direction of the commission on the 
theory that ‘it might have been worse’ 
or, as I said before, the hope that ‘it 
may work out all right.’ In Nebraska 
both theories failed in most instances, 
and losses were increased by continuing 
the bank in operation.” 

“Well, in a word, Senator, is 
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Nebraska as a whole, worse off today 
because of the adoption of the guaranty 
law?” 

“Decidedly worse off, I believe,” 
came the instant reply. ‘I mean this 
in two senses —morally and financially. 
The guaranty law seems to make the 
people, as a whole, less insistent on the 
enforcement of banking laws in cases 
of criminal practice. It actually has 
happened that an official of a failed 
bank has been brought to trial in this 
state, and freed. ‘Why punish him?’ 
was the sentiment. ‘He has been a 
good fellow, and has done much for the 
community in the past. He lost every- 
thing he had—we lost nothing, be- 
cause the guaranty law protected us. 
Let him go free.’ However, that was 
before the guaranty fund was ‘in the 
red.” It would be different now, of 
course. That is the moral side of 
it—the financial aspect needs no 
comment. 

“And now a word about deflation 
being the principal cause for the break- 
down of the guaranty fund. If that is 
true, why did it not affect the national 
banks as much as state banks? Only 
13 per cent of the national banks in 
Nebraska have failed in the last 
twenty-five years. On the other hand, 
more than 35 per cent of the state 
banks failed in the last ten years. 
Deflation cannot be charged with all 
of that great difference. Also, com- 
pare the number of failures in the 
guaranty and non-guaranty states. 
Since January, 1920, only 5% per cent 
of all state banks in non-guaranty 
states have failed, while during the 
same period 3344 per cent of all 
state banks in guaranty fund states 
failed. Certainly deflation was not 
entirely confined to the guaranty fund 
states. 

“‘Nebraska’s state banks face a 
great problem. If the strong banks 
nationalize, the whole burden of the 
guaranty fund assessments is thrown 
on the weaker banks. The menace of 
this need not be pointed out.” 


“W OULD the present South Dakota 

system help remedy the situation 
in Nebraska for the future in your 
judgment?” 

“It would help,” was the answer; 
“but it should not be represented as a 
blanket guaranty. You understand 
that law, enacted when the guaranty 
law of that state was finally repealed 
in 1927, provides for a deposit, in 
approved securities, of one-fourth of 
1 per cent of deposits, annually, 
until the deposits with the state 
banking department equal the capital 
stock of individual banks. Such a 
law has some merit, in that it would 
ultimately make effective the stock- 
holders’ double liability law. Also it 
would, in effect at least, increase the 
minimum capitalization. And finally 


books. 


it applies to individual banks, and does 
not make all bankers in the system 
partners in the business.” 

“Well, what are we to do about it, 
here in Nebraska?” 

“Repeal of the law is the only solu- 
tion I see now,” said Senator Rodman 
as he closed his file. 
where guaranty funds were estab- 
lished, legislatures have devoted weeks 
to seeking a satisfactory solution of the 
muddle that resulted. 


“In every state 


None have 


Fifty-three 


guaranteeing deposits in banks, if it 
can be done in a way that will protect 
both the depositors and the banks. 
But such a plan has not yet been de- 
vised. Guaranty laws such as that in 
Nebraska are fine in theory but a 
failure in practice. They place a pre- 
mium on loose banking methods, and 
practically make all banks in the 
system partners in the business without 
giving the sane and competent banker 
any voice in the conduct of the busi- 
succeeded. Nebraska and Mississippi ness of the incompetent. 
alone still have the law on the statute 
In both states the situation 
is becoming worse. 


“IT am not opposed to the plan of 
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“So, as I have said, I see no imme- 
diate solution excepting the repeal of 
the guaranty law. The longer it re- 
mains in force, the greater are the 
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difficulties that will have to be over- 
come.” 

And that, in brief, is the story of 
Nebraska’s guaranty law. But the 
story is not yet complete. Nor can 
anyone predict, at this time, what 
developments will appear before ‘‘finis”’ 
can be written. 


The Dominion of New 
Zealand | Trustee] 


(Continued from page 11) 


but the moneys fall into one common 
fund, and the rate of interest, which is 
determined by the prevailing economic 
and financial conditions at any par- 
ticular period, is fixed by the Governor 
in Council. Capital and interest are 
guaranteed by the state, and by this 
means is afforded the complete security 
which the office was founded to provide. 
Testators have now the sure and cer- 
tain knowledge that, when they ap- 
point the Public Trustee to act in a 
fiduciary capacity and direct invest- 
ment in the Common Fund, the money 
they leave at their death will be secure 
for the benefit of their dependents and 
beneficiaries. As I have already said, 
the chief considerations of most tes- 
tators and settlors are the security of 
their capital and a regular income to 
their dependents. It is obvious that 
the Common Fund provides both. 
Clients interested in estates under 
administration by the Public Trustee, 
where the funds are invested in the 
Common Fund, are freed entirely 
from the worry so frequently attendant 
on investment of their funds in other 
ways. They are not concerned with 
the investments from the Common 
Fund, and any loss made by the 
Public Trustee must be borne by him 
and not by the estate. They have 
thus no cause to worry about the safety 
of their investments; slumps in value 
and periods of depression do not de- 
preciate their investment or lessen 
the amount of their capital. During 
recent years great difficulties have 
been experienced in this country as 
in other places in the management of 
mortgage securities, and following 
upon the depression through which the 
country has passed in recent years, 
private trustees have been given legis- 
lative power to write off principal and 
interest due to estates in their charge, 
but in the case of estates whose funds 
are invested in the Common Fund of 
the Public Trust Office there has been 
no such writing off. Once money be- 
comes part of the Common Fund, 
interest accrues immediately and con- 
tinues until the funds are withdrawn. 
There is no break with loss of interest 
such as occurs when old investments 
are repaid. and new ones have to be 
found. The Common Fund offers a 
continuing investment and interest is 
allowed on the daily balance. This 
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interest can be made payable ‘at any 
time —weekly, monthly, quarterly or 
half-yearly, as may be desired — whereas 
interest from special investments is 
usually payable quarterly or half- 
yearly, and is available only after it 
has been paid by the borrower. Invest- 
ment in the Common Fund ensures 
payment to the beneficiaries at an 
appointed date, whether the borrowers 
have paid their interest or not. 
An outstanding feature of the 
Common Fund system is that capital 
moneys invested in it are always 
available when they are required —that 
is, the money is always liquid. This 
is of a special value to estates held for 
immediate distribution where it would 
be impossible to find separate invest- 
ments for the short periods the money 
is held pending completion of the ad- 
ministration. As it is, the money falls 
into the Common Fund and becomes 
interest-bearing. In such cases it fre- 
quently happens that the interest 
earned exceeds the actual charge for 
administering the estate. 
On the termination of life interest, 
too, this advantage of investment in 
the Common Fund enables the Public 
Trustee to distribute the capital funds 
immediately the interest ceases. An 
example of this advantage is provided 
in a case of frequent occurrence where 
a testator by his will leaves the income 
of his estate to his widow during her 
life with a direction that his estate is to 
be distributed among his children on 
her death. If the capital of the estate 
were specially invested, say in mort- 
gages, it would be necessary after the 
widow’s death to wait until the mort- 
gages were repaid before the children 
could obtain their shares. 
While this scheme is provided for 
those who wish to use it, testators and 
others placing their affairs with the 
Public Trustee are not precluded from 
employing other forms of investment. 
There are thus available to the Public 
Trustee’s clients two systems of in- 
vestment — 
(a) the Common Fund system which 
I have just described. 

(b) the usual trustee mode of in- 
vestment outside the Common 
Fund. 

In the latter case the actual invest- 
ments belong to the estate. Every 
care is taken in investing, but, of 
course, there is no State guarantee, 
and subject to the Public Trustee’s 
ordinary liability as a trustee, any loss 
falls on the estate. Testators and 
others are entirely free to choose one 
or other of these modes of investment, 
and it is their choice at the creation of 
the trust or the inception of other sim- 
ilar transactions which determines the 
form of investment to be employed in 
each individual case. 

The scope of the office activities has 
been very much extended since it was 
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first created, and it has in course of 
time acquired various incidental and 
subsidiary functions ancillary to its 
main purpose. The Public Trustee is 
statutory administrator of the estates 
of all mentally defective or incom- 
petent persons where no committee or 
administrator has been appointed by 
the court. Such appointments are 
rarely made, so that the bulk of these 
estates are administered by the office. 
He also administers the estates of all 
convicts and he may be appointed 
manager of the estates of persons to 
whom the Aged and Infirm Persons 
Protection Act, 1912, applies. Under 
its provisions the Supreme Court may 


be approached to appoint a manager 
of the estate of any person who by 
reason of advanced years, physical or 
mental infirmity or certain other 
causes, is unable to manage his affairs, 
or is likely to be subjected to undue 
influence in respect of his property. 

Another important service afforded 
by the office is acting in the capacity 
of attorney or agent for persons resi- 
dent in the dominion or temporarily 
or permanently abroad. Under the 
Workers’ Compensation Act, the 
Public Trustee performs many im- 
portant duties in respect to the com- 
pensation moneys awarded to de- 
pendants. Commissionership for 
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ie NE of the many surprising 
vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world— 


t UNION TRUSTa 


CLEVELAND 
Resources over $300,000,000 
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sinking funds of local and municipal 
bodies and other authorities, the 
administration of relief funds, and 
many other duties, are also under- 
taken by the Public Trustee. 

The organization of the office is so 
extensive, and its facilities are now so 
well recognized, that its machinery is 
employed in the administration of a 
new scheme of Rural Intermediate 
Credit which came into operation on 
January 1, 1928. This is a system 
designed to obtain and provide for 
farmers’ intermediate credit —that is, 
credit for periods ranging from a 
minimum period of six months to a 
maximum of five years. The funds 
for this purpose are provided, partly 
by an advance made by the govern- 
ment for a term of years free of interest 
and partly by the issue to the public of 
debentures secured upon the aggregate 
of investments representing advances 
made to farmers and their co-operative 
organizations. The scheme is con- 
trolled by a special board appointed 
for the purpose and the Public Trustee 
is ex-officio the principal executive 
member of this board under the title 
of “Commissioner of Rural Interme- 
diate Credit.” 

The organization of the office is 
utilized to a considerable extent for the 
administration of the scheme. 

Great Britain followed the example 
of New Zealand by the passing of the 
Public Trustee Act, of 1906, which be- 
came operative on January 1, 1908. 
In the Australian States there are 
public officials guaranteed by the 
States (sometimes called ‘Public 
Trustees” and sometimes “Curators’’) 
whose functions are to provide corpo- 
rate trusteeship on lines somewhat 
similar to those of the Public Trustees 
of New Zealand and England. 


‘THE Public Trustee system provides 

a safe and efficient trusteeship, and 
this has been well borne out by the 
report of a Commission of Inquiry 
into the working of the N. Z. Office 
in 1912 which states: 

“We take it the Public Trust 
Office was created for the express 
purpose of providing equitable ad- 
ministration of estates, testate or 
intestate, under cover, in certain 
circumstances, of national guaran- 
tee, and the privilege thus conferred 
has been largely availed of during 
the forty years or more the Depart- 
ment has been in existence.” 

And again — 

“It can be said with confidence 
for the assurance of those who have, 
or propose to have, dealings with 
the Public Trust, that the office 
system and methods provide with 
the greatest care for safeguarding, 
controlling, and scrupulously ac- 
counting for any estate placed in its 
charge.” 
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Aid in Personnel Management 
cBy L. Pierce Riddle 


American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 


HE American Security and Trust 

Company of Washington, D. C., 
in co-operation with the American 
Council on Education, is developing 
a “Record of Usage” for each individ- 
ual position in the company. The 
work had not progressed far before it 
was discovered that the information 
compiled is of great value in solving 
many personnel problems. 

The records of usage are being 
written in an odd manner as prescribed 
by the Council. Each position is first 
given an accurate title. This is fol- 
lowed by a short subject paragraph 
broadly describing the work done, the 
degree of responsibility, and some of 
the major requirements of the job. 
This also states in what part of the 
institution the position is located and 
under what executive the immediate 
supervision falls. 

The remainder of the record of 
usage consists of a series of items de- 
scribing in terms of action the essen- 
tial things that are done on the job. 
When possible, these items are classi- 
fied in major groups, corresponding to 
types of function. In each such group 
are several minor items describing in 
detail the specific things that are done 
in the performance of this function. 
Each item begins with a verb denoting 
action. A sample showing how the 
record of usage is constructed for a 
specific position in a financial institu- 
tion, is given below: 


RECORD OF USAGE FOR A BANK 
ADVERTISING CLERK 


Directs and supervises the publishing of 
the house organ and of all advertising work 
of the company. 

Attached to the department of public 
relations and works under the general 
supervision of an assistant secretary. 

Writes forceful and attractive copy for 
newspaper advertising, portraying the 
services of the various departments in 
such manner as to increase the number and 
the confidence of patrons. 

_ Selects posters and pictures of advertis- 
ing value to the company for various 
mediums of advertising. 

_ Arranges with artists for special draw- 
ings for advertising unique features of the 
company. 

Creates new and catching phrases that 
define special excellencies of the company’s 
service. 

Selects, from the Wall Street Journal, 
articles that may be of significance to execu- 
tives who have charge of the investment of 
company funds because they contain com- 
ments relative to earnings and changes in 
financial structure of corporations in which 
the institution has funds invested. 

Keeps scrap book of clippings so classified 
as to enable bank executives to find readily 
critical data when needed. 


Writes or makes arrangement for writing 
readable and stimulating articles on cur- 
rent banking practice and on procedure in 
departments of the institution for publi- 
cation in the house organ. 

Edits articles of personal interest to 
staff, collected from associate editors 
located in the many departments of the 
company and arranges for publishing same 
in house organ. 

Prepares all reading matter and cuts for 
the printer. 

Prepares auditor’s periodic statement 
of condition of the company for publication 
in both morning and evening papers in such 
manner as to meet the requirements of law 
and be intelligible to the public. 


It will be observed in the example 
given that though the record of usage 
is brief, it describes accurately both 
the mechanics of the work and the 
quality of performance that is essential 
to success. For example, the adver- 
tising clerk ““Writes copy for news- 
paper advertising.” That is the bare 
statement of what he does. But when 
this statement is developed to read: 
“Writes forceful and attractive copy 
for newspaper advertising,” the item 
begins to define quality of perform- 
ance. When this item is fully devel- 
oped, it reads: “Writes forceful and 
attractive copy for newspaper adver- 
tising portraying the services of the 
various departments in such manner 
as to increase the number and the 
confidence of the bank’s patrons.” 
This statement defines a scale by 
which quality of performance of 
different men may be objectively 
appraised. 

When such a record of usage has 
been developed for every position of 
importance in the company, its files 
will contain accurate and detailed in- 
formation concerning the requirements 
of every position. From this it is 
possible to visualize the qualifications 
that an individual must possess to fill 
successfully each position. The per- 
sonnel officer is then able to make more 
dependable recommendations when he 
is called upon by any department to 
fill a vacancy either by promotion of a 
person already in the institution, or by 
the employment of a new person. 

This procedure largely reduces the 
amount of guesswork usually involved 
in selecting men for appointment or 
promotion. Men are appraised by 
what they do and how well they do it. 
Comparison of human _ performance 
with requirements of a position, is more 
reliable when the position is described 
in the same terms —what is done, and 
what quality of performance spells 
success. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


PLANS FOR 
FINANCING 


Become an 
Expert Accountant 


The profession that pays big incomes 

The demand for skilled accountants— ev 
who really know their business—is unceas- 
ing. Big corporations are in constant need 
of expert counsel in matters relating to 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance. Men 
who prove their qualifications in this impor- 
tant branch of business are rapidly pro- 
moted to responsible executive positions— 
given an opportunity to earn real salaries. 
The range is from $3,000 to $15,000 a year— 
even to higher income-figures. 


Train at Home 
Under the LaSalle Problem Method 


Why let the other fellow walk away with 

the better job, when right in your own home 

ou can equip yourself for a splendid future 
in this profitable profession ? 


Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
can acquire a thoro understanding of Higher 
Accountancy, master its fundamental prin- 
ciples, become expert in the practical ap- 
plication of those principles—this without 
losing an hour from work or a dollar of pay. 


Your training will be under the direct supervision 
of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C, P. A., former 
comptroller and instructor, University of Illinois 
member of American Institute of Accountants, and 
a director of the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. He is assisted by a staff of legal, organ- 
ization and management specialists, business effi- 
ciency engineers and Certified Public Accountants. 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is unnec- 
essary. Our free book on accountancy fully explains 
how we train you from the ground up, according to 
your individual needs. Low cost; easy terms. 

If you are dissatisfied with your present equip- 
ment, the coupon just below this text will bring you 
an inspiring story—‘* Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 
—of how one man, thru study at home, cleared the 
path to success; also the true facts about present-day 
opportunities in Accounting, all without obligation. 

The man in earnest to get ahead will find this 
coupon his most profitable aid to progress. 


— Find Yourself Thru LaSalle!—— —— — 


The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 3359-HR Chicago 
I would welcome details of your salary- 
increasing plan, together with copy of 
“*‘Accountancy, the Profession that 
Pays,’’ also a copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One,”’ all without obligation. 
OHigher Accountancy 
Training for position as Auditor,Com: 
troller , Certified Public | 

OtherLaSalle Opportunities: 
LaSalle opens the way to successin 
every important field of business. If 
interested in one of the fields below, check and mail. 


"] Business Management (Credit and Collection 


Business English Correspondence 
Modern Salesmanship OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
OTraffic Management O Modern Business Corre- 
ORailway Station Mgmt spondence 

ORailway Accounting OStenography 

O Banking and Finance OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law Oc. P. A. Coaching 
OIndustrial Management (OCommercial Spanish 


O Modern Foremanship OEffective Speaking 
Personnel Management OStenotypy 
Paper Salesman’s Training 


Name 


Present Position 


Ada 
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FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
185 Forty-First Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bank.... 


for the Patrons 


of the First National Bank 
of Wichita, Kansas 


ME: C. Q. CHANDLER, through modern progressiveness, 
has brought this splendid bank into its leading position in 
the state of Kansas. His adoption of adequate Federal Gas 
protection typifies his attitude toward all modern banking 
practice. Modern bankers everywhere are providing this ap- 
proved safety for the patrons who are attracted to their banks. 


BANDIT PROTECTION 


The record of Federal Gas is 100% perfect—defeated dozens of actual 
hold-ups—captured all the bandits that it struck—the perfect defense that 
prevents shooting, assures capture, and does not harm. 


The new booklet, ‘Protection Against Banditry and Crime’’ tells 
how bandits work and how to thwart them. It is yours for 
the asking, and every bank should have one. 


Without obligation on our part, you may please 
send us your new k, “‘Potection ‘Against Banditry and Crime.” 


Address 


(3 B.C.) 


Of Great Importance 
To Banks and Bankers 


‘oR about a year, we have been de- 

veloping a new, greatly improved 
special envelope for use by Banks, 
Trust Companies, etc., in their regis- 
tered mailings. This envelope will 
Rive greater security at less cost than any 
other ever offered. A limited number 
of samples will be ready shortly. Send 
your request at once, so that we can 
reserve a few for you. No charge. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE Co. 
ah 55 SUDBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


DRAPERIES 
IMPROVE YOUR WINDOWS 
Send Glass Size for Estimate 


AW \ 
AS 
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What Will the Chains 
Do Now? 


(Continued from page 26) 


store moves past you in review as you 
rise. You are reminded of other 
items you need but hadn’t thought 
to buy. 

And thus the store increases its 
average sale per customer. It gets a 
little larger share of your purchases 
than it otherwise would. Shed a tear 
for the antiquated store down the 
street, be it chain or independent, for 
today’s business goes to the store that 
deals in a 1930 way. 

Today’s shoe stores, you have noted, 
are as gilded and as glorious as is the 
lobby of a modernized movie theater. 

Today’s drug chains are beautiful 
and modern. 

Today’s grocery chains have an- 
nexed meat markets and brought in 
fruit stands, until you can buy any- 
thing from a lamb chop to a jar of 
caviar at one stop—and park your 
car on the store’s private grounds 
while you shop in state. 

So the chains haven’t been entirely 
selfish. They have put back into the 
business a fair share of their earnings. 
They have provided better stores, new 
and more efficient equipment, a higher 
type of managers. They may well be 
anxious to milk every possible nickel 
out of each customer—as what busi- 
ness firm is not? —and yet they realize 
that sales cannot be made without the 
customer’s willing permission. 


O the chains have increased their 

sales, not through cheapening their 
wares or reducing their staffs, but 
through increased efficiency in selling 
and—also_ essential—increased effi- 
ciency in buying. 

The candy buyer of a big ten-cent 
chain personally visits the factories 
from which he buys candy. He makes 
sure that those goods are sanitarily 
made. He isn’t interested in cheap 
goods any more; what he wants is 
quality goods. As a logical develop- 
ment his chain is selling more candy 
and better candy every month —as for 
instance bulk chocolates priced two- 
ounces-for-ten-cents. Imagine eighty- 
cent-a-pound candy in a_ten-cent 
store! And how it sells! 

In the dime field and also the twenty- 
cent-and-up stores keen-eyed buyers 
are seeking every day to add to the 
wealth of their line. If they discover 
a new item that has merit but is priced 
beyond them, they hunt out some 
manufacturer and ask him if he can 
make, say, a novelty corkscrew to sell 
for a dime if he gets an order for, let 
us say, a thousand gross. Often they 
show the manufacturer how he can 
simplify the item so as to make it for 
the price. 

In the clothing field it is common 
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knowledge that manufacturers copy 
Fifth Avenue styles as soon as they 
come out, duplicating a $150 dress for 
possibly $12.75. This undoubtedly 
works a hardship on the original de- 
signer, for which I for one am sorry; 
yet you can’t blame some of the dress 
shops for buying that type of mer- 
chandise and selling plenty of it. Ina 
way, that sort of thing is as inevitable 
as my $700 sedan of this year being a 
small-sized copy of my _ neighbor’s 
$3,000 sedan which he bought for its 
unusual body-lines just a few months 
ago. 

Style becomes public property after 
a time. Now that we’re geared up so 
that new styles are flashed to every 
town and hamlet by rotogravure pic- 
ture sections, by news reels and by 
magazines almost as soon as they 
appear in Palm Beach and New York, 
small town customers want Fifth 
Avenue styles about as soon as they 
can get them. Naturally, some of the 
clothing chains are supplying that 
definite and reasonable demand. 

After all, it’s up to the public whether 
they buy a $3.50 shoe that looks like 
a $12 shoe—or prefer to pay the $12 
for the real thing. Those who can 
afford the higher price probably prefer 
the genuine article. But for those who 
must be thrifty, isn’t it a blessing that 
their small purchase brings them the 
new element of style? 

You get two things every time you 
buy something. One is the article it- 
self. The other is the thrill that comes 
with ownership. If you buy a diamond 
from Tiffany’s, you carry home with 
you a feeling of satisfaction and com- 
fort in your choice. You know you 
have bought wisely and well. 

Chain stores are working to inspire 
this same feeling in their customers. 
No longer is a chain store a junk shop. 
It’s been beautified. 


PERHAPS the real merits of chains 

stand out best under competition. I 
heard one chain store magnate say 
“We had a lease in a certain town, and 
the town went flat. We hated to open 
a store there, but the rent was so high 
we had to do something. Imagine our 
surprise to find that the public of that 
town flocked to us, eager to buy! In 
their straitened circumstances they 
were receptive to bargains.” 

I recall also the wisdom of 
Raymond’s, that unique store in 
Boston. Said the originator of this 
Store to me: “‘Some folks are ashamed 
to save money. Young folks, for 
example. As long as they’re spending 
the old man’s money, they trade at the 
finer stores. But when Bill or Jack 
gets married and starts spending his 
own money, then’s the time they 
start buying from me!” 

_ Probably more people are discover- 
ing how much a nickel is worth than 
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Another New Wessling Idea 


CAN HELP YOUR BANK PAY 
BIGGER DIVIDENDS IN 1930 


Wessling Services, nation-wide leaders in 
country bank publicity, have pioneered again. 


As part of the 1930 Modern Country Bank program, 
Mr. D. R. Wessling introduces an original new feature 
which should build new business for your bank. 


This idea is new, yet it is not an experiment. For 
three years Mr. Wessling’s own bank at Lytton, Iowa, 
and a number of cooperating banks in various parts of 
the United States have quietly tried it out, with unani- 
mous success. 


It has been over the proving ground! Now you too, 


can have it—at a low cost made possible by the great 
size of our clientele from coast to coast. 


Write today for our new folder. 


WESSLING SERVICES 


D. R. WESSLING, President 


HYDE PARK NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Equipped with 


VICTORIA VENETIAN BLINDS 
By The BOSTWICK - GOODELL CO. + + + Norwalk, Ohio 
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Selected Again by a 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


FOR 
Los Angeles, California 


The York Safe and Lock Company adds the 
above name to its list of important Federal 
Reserve Bank vault installations, among which 
are the following: 


Federal Reserve Banks at 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
and branches at 


LITTLE ROCK 
LOUISVILLE 


CINCINNATI 


PITTSBURGH 
JACKSONVILLE 


LOS ANGELES 


An achievement not equalled by any other 
manufacturer. 


YORK SAFE & LOCK CO. 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Index Tab users wanted 


then we mad 


Executabs were mode to your order! Made to the 
order of every user of index tobs. 

Now you con buy index tobs thet won't obscure 
printing, that won't hide the numbers in your phone 


book, thot won't 


thot ore neot in oppeorance and are ready-cut ond 


easy to use. 


Samples sent FREE, with price, if you write us, enclos- 


EXECUTAB Visible 


EXECUTAB CORPORATION 


92 Power Bidg. 


Use your foot— 


banks which have 


teor the poge when turned over, 


PADUA 


When he says “‘Hands Up!”’ 


to send the alarm to police headquarters. As 
a matter of fact, when the gun men survey 
the field, they pass up immediately those 


PADUA Hold-Up Protection 


Now used by the largest banks in the country. 
Let us tell you how you can equip with 


PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation 
41 Seneca Street, COHOES, N. Y. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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was true a few short months ago. These 
folks, who want to keep up appear- 
ances on a smaller income, are the 
chain store’s meat. 

Perhaps hard times will actually 
benefit the chains. It may winnow 
out a few topheavy chains, if there are 
any. It may effect some reorganiza- 
tions and cause some retrenchments. 
It may —and probably will —cause the 
well-managed firms to shoot ahead 
while weaker competitors stand still 
or drop back. But isn’t that true of 
every business? Of course it is! 

The very fact that chains don’t 
worry should be a real help in any 
towns where business is temporarily 
tough. In an independent store, the 
owner must haggle with traveling 
salesman, must be his own credit 
manager and collector of accounts, 
and act as store superintendent in his 
spare time. A temporary overstock 
produces a worry in his mind that 
affects his whole attitude toward the 
business. Customers and all. 

But in a chain store, everything is 
subdivided. There probably isn’t an 
overstock to begin with, because chains 
watch their buying so closely that 
they can keep away from that kind of 
trouble. But even if one department 
neets a temporary worry, the store 
manager has a definite program of 
what he is expected to do. His job is, 
and continues to be, that of providing 
a friendly meeting place for the cus- 
tomer. He is backed up with a store 
policy which enables him to replace 
any unsatisfactory purchase instantly 
—and do it with a smile. He is never 
harassed by salesmen to a point that 
interferes with his composure or his 
selling efficiency. 


O it seems to me that the chains 

are not going to suffer from any busi- 
ness setback any more than any other 
line of industry will suffer from any 
brief cessation of buying. 

The chain restaurants have given 
us clean and appetizing places to eat, 
whether it’s on the main street of 
Memphis or on the Bowery in New 
York City. 

Chain filling stations provide all the 
comforts a motorist needs—which is 
1,000 per cent more than independently 
owned filling stations did on their own 
initiative. 

Chain stores respect the buyer's 
integrity. You are free to brouse 
around without being, as John Wana- 
maker phrased it, importuned to buy. 
The goods are displayed in such a way 
as to answer your every question. 
Selling uncertainty is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Thus in many complementary ways 
have the chains improved their service 
to the public. As one who visits many 
chain stores, at both the front and 
back of the counter, I feel that things 
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are going well with them —whetlher or 
not we are in, as my drug salesman 
friend hopes, for a long and delightful 
period of hard times. 


The Institute—at Thirty 


(Continued from page 19) 


him, therefore, to have a certain degree 
of clarity and forcefulness in public 
address. 

These and other forms of extra- 
curricular activity afford an opportu- 
nity for hundreds of men and women 
each year to serve on local and national 
committees, actively carrying out the 
educational program involved therein. 
For these leaders it becomes a question 
of merchandising the services of the 
institute to the largest possible number 
of people. 

Last year the Financial Advertisers 
Association asked me to address them 
on the general subject, “‘Merchan- 
dising —the New Financial Tempo.” 
During the two months in which I was 
assembling this material, I had occasion 
to travel in every section of the United 
States. In visiting banks I was im- 
pressed with the fact that they were 
looking for people who, in addition to 
mastering the technique of banking, 
could merchandise banking service 
when called upon to do so. Here and 
there I found banks calling themselves 
department stores of finance. I read 
their advertising literature, which gave 
definitely the merchandising tempo to 
their public pronouncements. 


AS I said in the beginning, banks are 

basically conservative institutions, 
but we have given up the idea that con- 
servatism means inactivity. There is a 
restlessness of progress and growth in 
American banking today. Banks are 
extending, as well as_ intensifying, 
their whole program of service. Under 
one roof you will find all the financial 
services that the ordinary person ever 
will need. To be able to understand 
all these various types of services and 
to be a specialist in one or two of them 
is the obligation of the modern banker. 
But over and above that there is de- 
manded a certain aggressiveness, a 
degree of financial salesmanship, if 
you please, which sets the tempo of 
this financial age. And so I am more 
convinced now than ever that the 
institute, as a voluntary organization 
depending for its growth and develop- 
ment upon hundreds of men and 
women each year who must sell its 
service and keep alive its activities, is 
training for the banking world men 
and women who not only understand 
banking in its technical sense but who 
possess, in a larger degree, the aggres- 
sive merchandising tempo demanded 
by financial organization in this day 
and generation. 
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A Reasonable Deduction! 


The Yeo Rotary 
Night Depository 
Increases Deposits 
and Renders a 
New Service— 


with 100% Safety 


R. BANKER, when you purchased your bank 
M vault you were sold on buying as strong a 
vault as your budget would afford; your vault 
door may be 10” solid thickness or 36’’—the thicker it 
is the more protection you have—the same line of 
reasoning applies to night depository entrances—there- 
fore we designed 4 models each with a different pro- 
tection factor. 
ROTARY WEIGHTS : 
Universal Peerless II. DeLuxe 
300 Ibs. 400 Ibs. 800 lbs. 
Yeo Rotaries have few moving parts. 


Yeo Night Depositories are accepted as standard, and 
carry lowest insurance rates. 


Victory 
1,000 Ibs. 


BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 


Bank Vault Inspection Co. Iga 
5 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Check square for information desired) 


Please send _me complete information re- 
garding the Yeo Rotary Night Depository. 


[_] Please quote on installation from attached 
plans. 


Name 


Name of Pank 


Address 


City & State 


3-BCH 


A Detail 


paper on your Burroughs. 


trouble. 


order direct from 


Detroit, Michigan 


Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


—but one that affects 
the continuous, profit- 
| able operation of your 
Burroughs equipment. 


For the best results use only 
genuine —— non-lint roll 


Ordinary paper often contains 
lint or minute particles of paper 
whieh fly into the mechanism 
and ultimately cause mechanical 


Buy Burroughs non-lint roll paper 
at the local Burroughs office, or 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, 


~ 

 @ne“Hallowé 

Vault Truck 
of Steel 


Six card files—and hefty ones— 
carried at one time and trundled 
so easily. 


Height of truck same as desk 


so just slide off and on and 
avoid heavy lugging. 


Wanted 


sold to banks. 
Box 15, care of 


SALESMEN to handle Thrift Plan to be 
Write for full particulars, 


Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit, Micu. Fig 27 


It rolls on ball bearing, rubber 
tired wheels—easily, noiselessly. 


WRITE US 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE BURROUGHS C 


NUMERICAL TRANSIT 
ALPHABETIC CODE 


For Identifying Unnumbered Endorsers 


GQ . Pa ee 4 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING - CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 


x 
| ‘First NATIONAL BAN | 
ANYWHERE | — 

WIRE NON-PAYMEN™ oF ALL TEMS, $500 oR OVER: GIVING ENDORSES: 

Do not gio of under or those peering thi stamp 

49962 47 676 4 

252 6 950 4.24% 

4500 67 62 22 

250 219 344 

2.0 82 690 4290 44 

44. 50 Ai 6 55 a 

. 

78 


the known method 


Complete Numerical Description 
Positively Identifies Every Item 


Reduces Expense .. Speeds Collections 


Hundreds of banks throughout the country have found 
that the use of the Numerical Transit Plan as recom- 
mended by the American Bankers Association offers a 
speedy, simple and economical method of handling the 
work. Thus, they are enthusiastic endorsers of the plan, 
under which brief numerical designations are 
substituted for detailed description of payer 
and endorser. 


The Burroughs Numerical Transit Machine 
is designed especially for use with the com- 
plete Numerical Transit Plan. Every feature 
that promotes speed and simplifies the work 
of the operator, has been built into it. A 
trained typist is not required. This machine 
and the plan mentioned, provide the fastest 
known method of writing transit letters. 


The Burroughs representative near you has 


bs some important facts and figures concernin 
Burroughs Typewriter = gu & 


Transit Machine the Numerical Transit Plan which we believe 
If the method described does will interest you. A phone call will arrange 
not meet your requirements, 
you may prefer the Burroughs for an appointment at your convenience. 


Typewriter Transit Machine 
with features especially adap- 
ted to combine numerical 
and typewritten description. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


quirement for transit work. Detroit, Michigan 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 


HS CLEARING HOUSE Sixty-three 3 

= 


Sixty-four 


Enables operators, typists and other office workers to 
sit in a comfortable and healthful position during 
their work. The support for the back—at the exact 
spot where the spine needs support—is an extremely 


important factor, that promotes health, vigor, alert- 
ness and efficiency. 


All metal construction, easy adjustment without 
tools, ball bearing swivel and thick cushions are a few 
of the features of the Burroughs Chair. For more 
information call or write the local Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


ADJUSTABLE TO ANY POSITION 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


The Staff Looks at 
Personnel 


(Continued from page 28) 


his subordinates (he was a fairly senior 
man) to the executive, he was ridi- 
culing the executive to the same sub- 
ordinates. This sort of thing, incred- 
ibly, went on for months before the 
inevitable happened. 

I mentioned above that the per- 
sonnel director must play no favorites. 
In the case just mentioned this rule 
had been broken. Observe that there 
is a sharp distinction between recog- 
nizing work well done and “playing 
favorites.” My argument that the 
quality of a man’s work is best known 
to his peers, not to his seniors or his 
juniors, applies here. His fellow clerks 
know when a man’s promotion or pre- 
ferment is justified, and while they 
may pretend resentment at the non- 
recognition of their own sterling quali- 
ties, their respect for the executive is 
not lowered. Rather is it enhanced. 

Intelligent supervision of personnel 
is more necessary in banks, I think, 
than in any other form of business. 
In the ordinary merchandising busi- 
ness the salesmen are the contact men. 
All that is necessary in the office staff 
is clerical ability to keep the books in 
shape. The salesmen do all the sell- 
ing, and if they “fall down on the 
job” the fact is immediately known 
to the executive. The sales charts 
reflect it. 


BUT what is the position in the banks? 

The office staff are the salesmen, and 
only indirectly are the results known. 
The staff dimly realize this, and often 
feel that no personal good accrues to 
them from their efforts. That so long 
as they fulfill the half of their duties — 
the lesser half, of keeping their clerical 
job in balance or the work up to date — 
they will get just as much credit as they 
would if they went to more trouble 
(and it is more trouble) and got their 
personalities over the counter. Not 
one customer in a hundred takes the 
trouble to report, to the executive, 
either good or bad service on the part 
of a clerk. Often he will close his 
account by reason of slow or unobliging 
service and still not mention it. He 
will probably mention it, though, to 
the opposition bank to which he takes 
his business! 

These, then, are the personnel 
director’s problems. He must know 
human nature. He must apportion, 
in correct doses, praise and blame. He 
should be able to detect, without spy- 
ing, either directly or through a favor- 
ite, “‘soldiering,’ minor inattentions 
to customers, malingering. His staff 
must feel that they have a friend, 
albeit a stern one, in “the boss’’; that 
his eye is an all-seeing eye, and that 
his brain is as large as his heart. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-3-29-ADV. 
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